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What Is In the OSHEd Guiije 

The OSHEd Instructor's Guide consists of three 
chapters: » ' 

•^_CJ)apter 1 introduces the guide and discussed 
hCwto use it, why teach about occupational safety 
and health, what your* goals and objectives should 
be, and what the learning activities are like. 

• Copter 2 presents detailed learning 
activities from which you.can select those that best 
meet your needs and your studehts* needs. 

• Chapter 3 provides four aids for teaching 
aboMt occupational safety and health: \\ ) an * 
qyerview of the field; (2) a review of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA); (3>stiggestions for enfisting the help of 
the 'local community; and (4) a list of additional 
resources.* 

Several sections of the learning activities (role 
ppfiles, stories, questionnaires) have been designed 
to be used as student handouts. You can duplicate 
them and also the materials on ^upational safety 
and health in chapter 3. ■ 

How, to Use the OSHEd Guide - 

You can introduce a study of occupational 
safety and health into your courses ia at least two 
ways: n». 

1 . You can develop and implement a separate unit 
• devoted Exclusively tb job safety and health. If 

you choose to do this, select activities from 
chapter 2 that you would like to use and order 
them into a logical sequence. Select and arrange - 
the activities so that 'students engage in a variety 
o|^ming approaches and so that initial 
aSflffijies provide the necessary background for 
studenNf^m-ticipatioa in subsequent ones. Use 
theAevel m" difficulty designations in the upper 
. right-hand comer of each activity to help you 
^ identify' activities that are most ap'propri^te to 
the grade and ability level you teach. 

2. You can- integrate one or more activities 
periodically into your ongoing curriculum wtjere 

f they fit in naturally with a topic you are already 
treating in your course.*' " 



^ You may want to learn more about occupational 
safdty and health yourseilf before you begin to 

^ teach about it. The first section "in chapter 3 
provides anr overview of the field. .You can also ' 
read some of the literature recommended in Jhe 
respui-ces section of that chkpter. However, keep in 
mind that most of the student learning activities 
require your pupils to unearth information about . 
workplace hazards by themselves; you don't have 
to become an "expert" who knows all the answers. 
YoiVr "students" should begfn nojv to practice- and . 

. develop Skills on their own that thby will need later 
in)ife for ferreting out and reducing workplace - 

Why Teaeh about Occupational Safety arid Health* 

The magnitude of safety and health hazards 
related to the workplace is astonishing: . 

• hi 1976. nearly^ 50,000 workers were killed* in 
• job-related 'accidents, and over 2^ million 

,» work-related disabling injuries were repo^d. 
*An estimated 25 million serious jqb-related 
injuries and deaths .go uncounted each year. 

• About 500,000 workers report developing an 
"official" occupational disease each year. 

. • Sixty-five percent of aUindustrial workers are 
exposed to toxic substances or. harmful 
physipal conditions such as excessive noise or 
vibrations. 

• Time lost in 1975 due to work-related 

N 'accidents amounted to 245 million person 
^ • days, equivalent to the shutdown of plants 
with a total of one million workers for an 
: entire .year. 

• Nearly thrte out of every ten injuries 
invoK'J^^a^st workdays have a duration of 
fifteen 0^ or more away from work!' 



♦Adaptad from Peter Finn, "Occupational Safety and HeaWi 
Education in the Public Schools: Rationale. Goals, and ( 
-<!*|dmplementation." Preventive Medicine 7 (1 978) pp. 245-259. 
^^prlntcd by permission of Aijademic Press. * 



We tend to think of workplabp^ illnesses and 
injuries exclusively in tenns of blue collar and 
industrial occupations, hut countles|lvhite collar 
workers are also subject to a variety of hazaWs on 
the job. jjictors, barbers, hairdressers, dentists, 
doctors, clerks, and nurses,' for example, are all ^ 
exposed to poisonous substances in their work-. 
**Executive stress" has become a fashionable topic 
in the popular press. Even office w^rk exposes 
many of the country's 25 to 30 millior^ clerks and . 
secretaries to ozone and methanol poisoning from 
office(copying machines, glare from fluorescent 
lights, excessive noise frqm typewriters, coiMuters, 
artd tabulating machines, back strain afiihfmscle 
Ifatigue, hemorrhoids, and stress from boredom and 
meetingSieadlines. 

Safety and health hazards on the job can also'^ 
have seri^bs consequences for n^workers, as well. 
The insulation worker^who exposes his or her • 
family to cancer by bringing home invisible and 
iifdestructible particles of asbestos on clothing and 
the businessperson who contes home too fatigued 
or tense fr^m work pressiires to devote time to his 
or her spouse or children are just fWb examples of 
occupational health j^oblems that can have adverse 
. consequences for people who may not be currently 
working at all. ' ^ 

Given the immensity and varied nature of the 
occupational safety and health problem, there are 
three cogent reasons >?t>ungsters, well before adult- 
hoold, need^lbecome familiar with issues related 
to illness anlfinjury at the^workplace. 

1 , Good attitudes toward safety and health are . 
best established at an early age. By the time people 
enter the world of work, they have often become 
fatalistic or callous in their attitudes toward job 
safety and health. Citizens need to be educated 
while they are still youngsters to avoid job-related 
safety and health risks and to pay attention to 
early warning signals of impaired health. 

2. The secondary school years are also the best 
time to promote occupational safety and health 
because school children, as unacceptable as the fact 
may bie to some educators and most students, are a 
captivp audience. Educating employees in prevent- 
ing/ work -related injuries and illnesses is an 
Unpredictable prbposition: it is extremely difficult 
to access working people for the purpose of 

. educating them to reduce their risk of job-related 
diseases and accidents. Moreover, industry vgovern- 

* ment, and organized labor, cannot be relied on to 
protect the worker fully. They do not have the 
.money, time, or, in many cases, incentive to do so. 
(;iven these constraints to educatiifg.adult workers, 
we should take advantage of the single occasion in 
^r society when the vast majority of the popula- 
tion can be successfully reached to provide a 
thorough background in occupational safety and 
health. ^ 



i3. Occupational safety and health education is 
necessary so that youngsters can' exptore the 
disease, and accident record ofVarious occupatidris 
hefoh selecting a career to pursue or a job to take. 
Prior to, choosing an occupation, adolescents *^ 

^ should be encouraged to weigh the hazards of \ 
various jobs along with n^re common considera- 
tions hkejjay, nature of tW work, and hours. Once > 

♦people are committed to a career ladder or are 
actively employed in a job, the opportunity and 
motivation to change occupations if their current 
work is found to ent|il undesirable safety or health 
risks are severely Kmitejt. * 

What the Goals pf Occupational Safety and Health 
^Edu9ation Are ' , ' 

' . Instruction in job safety ancl health can ^^^"s on 
promoting four major goals: general awareness, 
skill development, hazard identification, and 
attitude developmenj. Which of these ol\jectives 

^ y(?u seek will depend on your community *s occu- 
pational configuration, your student^' particular 
interests in and needs for information regarding 
workplace injuries and accidents, and potential 
points of entry in your ongoing curriculum where 
this topic can t?e introduced^- In chapter 2, each 
activity indicates m the upper right-haild comer 
which of the four goals it is designed tp achieve. 
Let us look at these four goals more closely. 

f 1 . Create awareness among students of the 
nature and 'magnitude of job-related hazards and 
tjhe possible effects of workplace ^pjuries atid ill- 
nesses on an employed person and his or her 
family. All students need to become, familiar ^ith 
at least the following basirtoncepts: 

• the scope of occupational safety and health, 
including accidents and illnesses and the effects 
of work on emotional as well as frfiysical health 

• magnitude of the problem-how widespread 
and serio^ it is and how many safety and 
health hazards are not readily apparent but 
must be discovered and investigated 

• causation, including not only worker careless- 
ness, faulty equipment, and toxic substanQps, 
but also emotional upset, fatigue, newness on 
the job, and management's failure to elimhiate 
or reduce the-pptential for accidents and dis- 
eases * " ^ 

• effects on family life - the fack that occupa- 
tional safety and health may affect noVwc^king 
members of the family as well as employisd 
members,^ both economically and psych^ 
logically 

• sociaLissues involved, includingjUrc role of 
government, industry, and ofgmiized' labor 
weirkef initiative that is, the importance of 
employees relying on their bwn initiatives to 

. protect their safety and health 

2. Help youngsters to develop .the skrfls they will 



. need later in life as employed petJple in prder to 
identify safety and health tairds on the job and 
determine how to eUminateWminimize thehi. 

; Obviously, education cannolinform students 
at^utaU the safety and health dangers of -every . 
occupation, Furthermore, the risks are constantly 

J changing as bid haz^^ds are removeidjand new ones 
discovered or introduced. .However, education 
can help students develop ths^skills to learn by 
themselves abouti safety and health risks their job*s 
may entail and where they can secure reliable 
safety and health information. 

3. Enable yojmgst^rs to identify and evaluate 
the safety and healto risks of particular jobs or job 
clusters that interest them. Whether their concern " 
stems from career considerations or from the fact- 
that jobs are held by friends br members of their 
family, you can help pypils explore specific 
occupations that are especially interesting to thefn^ 

4. ; Foster attitudes in students that will motivate 
them as emploj/ed j)ersons now or later in life^ to ' 
protect their safety and health on the job. Such 

- education should stimulate students to: 

view work as a corttinuoys source of potential 
* safety and *health hazards; 

• consider, as likely future family members, the 
welfare of their spouses and children in terms 
of taking appropriate precautions in the jobs__ 
in which they will eventually be employed; '■ 

• realize that their, best protection against vratk- 
related injuries and illnesses i^ a consistent > 
caveat Jaber attitude- let the worker beware - 
because they cannot rely on management, , 
"feovemment. unions, or oftpn even their owh - 

'^co-workers to safegu^n^ them completely; , 

• feel that they can develop or secure the 
resourcek and skilis,needed to learn what the 
risks of tfteir^rticularJol»may be ; and 

• be aware thataTemployed persons they will 
have the right to take an active part in 
minimizing or eliminating whatever dangers 
may exist where they wofk. ' ^ 

Two serendipitous effects may emerge from any 
study of occupational safety and heahh designed 
to achieve one or more of the above |oals. Firsi, 
such a study may contribute to the general social " 
climate of concern for job-related illnesses and 
injuries as students, in their future capacities as 
voters, industry and union officials, and 
government policy makers, became fully 
responsive to the need to make the workplace a 
healthful and safe environment. Second, such ' 
elucation may inspire Some students to make. a • 
career choice to enter the field of occupational 

, safety and health as industrial Fiygienists, safety 
peponnel, and occupational health nurses, 
f/ysicians, and scientists -where there is an^ , 

^ estimated national shortage of 35,000 to 5d[,000 
such staff. 



What the Activities Are Like 

Four considerations have guided the 
"development of the learning activities in Chapter 2. 

• Active instrucitiofial strategies. Exercises have 
be^n prepared that require students td take an 
active part in learning about occupational safety^ 
and health. In ^nost of the exercises, responsibility 
is placed on pupils tb discover pertirient 
information and evaluate conflicting opinions < 
regarding illnesses and injuries on the job. This 
approach has been adopted for two reasons. First, 
it spares you froip having to bectJme an "expert" 
in occupational safety and health and know the 
answers to all yOur students' questions in -this field. 
Second, and more important, this approach ensures 
that maximum student learning takes place, '- 
because most youngsters devfel6p appropriate ,< 
awareness, attitudes, -and skills best and retain 
them longest jf they participate actively 4n the 
learning process. ' • 

^ Affective educa^onal approaches. Everyone has 
nonrational and irrational, as well as ratignal, 
r&asons for disregarding safety^ and health 
precautions and taking risks whether at the 
workplace, on the highway, or in the hdme. The 
activities have therefore been designed to help 
students to surface, identify, explore, evaluate, 
and., where appropriate, modify all the reasons 
they afld other people may have for failing to 
foUow'Th'dpeiLBifijrk and hygiene procedures on the 
job. Some of^the Ipss recognized of these influences 
include the followiijg> 

• unwilhngness or inability to face a reality that 
is just too dreadful to contemplate, such as 

, death, disability, disfigurement, or loss of 
income 

• peer pressure that makes people feel the risk 
of an injury or disease is worth taking because 
being ridiculed by co-workers or friends is a 
more unpleasant prospect 

• inability to tolerate minOr frustrations, a form, 
of immaturity that prevents some people 
from doing mildly complicated tasks or 
tolerating minor delays in order to realize a 
significant safety or health benefit 

• hostility to authority, which impels some 
people to ignore suggestions or instructions 
from supervisors and other persons in 
le^ership positions 

¥• sex-role insecurity that discourages some men 
from taking precautions they feel are "sissy" 
and inhibits some woman from talcing 
measures they feel convey a lack of ^ ^ 

femininitjr ' * 

Peer education approaches. A third 
characferistic of these activities is that they ^ 
Encourage students to share information and ideas 
with each other about job-related diseases and 



accidents. This instructional strategy has been built 
into many of the activities for two reasons. First, 
students themselves have a great deal of^ 
information and many valuable opinions they can 
profitably share with each other. Second,^ 
youngsters need to be encouraged at an early age 
to exchange ideas about safety and/health so (hat. 
when they become employed adults they will 
already have ha^ experiences in peer education 
that they can repeat with their co-workers as a 
supplement to other methods for learning about 
the haza^ids of their jobs. Peer education among 
employed people is extremely valuable for learning 



about these dangers, becoming motivated to avoid 
them, developing a sense of solidarity in the fa(Jt^of 
, obstacl(5s to worker safety and health, and helping 

to identify patterns of risks that individual, 
* isolated workers might otherwise underestimate^ 
^tailed teaching inistructions with flexibility. 
The activities offered in this guide provide you 
with as much information as possible .on how to 
implement them without hindering your efforts to 
revise or adapt them to meet the^dpportunities, 
constraints, and nep<i^of your particular course, 
grade level, studen^ school, and community. ^ • 
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^ * toiJ^am*?otudSfu * '^^ introduced to the field of occupational |afety and Health ami told why it is 

^" SS'J^ ^f^^ ff?u t'^^K^^^' '*<^hool for safety and health hazard»^d interview schdol personnel 
. regarding the safety and health effects of their jobs. - i 
^. ^te'^wing F^utiily Members. Students interview employed members of tKeir fainiUes about the safety and health risks 
• - their parentsand'Siblings are exposed to on the job. • ' / .\ " MimriM^s 

J***^* ^ * SnMlm^«s a "Job." Students treat being a student as a real "job" and idehUfy the safety ind health " 
hazards an4 stresses th^ face in this type of ••work." ' ^ H ' y-^'u 'icjum 

^ Mtety and health r^s of a job by investigatufg the hazards of a controversial occqpation of their choice. 

b. K^earciimg a ^e Hazard. Students research the nature oT a single occupational safety or health'risk in a number of 

th!ir"?1k^ Homemakers. Stu<^ttits interviewJiomemaktrs regarding the "occupationaU' safety and health hazards of 

Motivating Employed People. Students complete an unfinishedstory and use their endings as a starting point for 
discussing how workers «an be motivate^lstoWtect their &fety and health on the job. 

SfeS*5h1*Jhh^ toward,S»fety and H^.^tudents examine various ^|titudes. including their own. toward jpb'. . 
and^ob^MttSi^*'' Satisfaction. Students explore; the relationships'betiii^een personality characteristics » 

U . . ftromoting Peer Education among Co^Wotkew. Students role play scenarios in which a worked encoiirages a co-worker 
to protect his or her safety or health on the job. - . * , . 

pelxiting ^esyonsibillty for Safety and Health on tite-Job. Students in small groups debate who should be xesponsible ' 
tor health and safety on the job- government, management, employees, or unions 

Rote nayjng ConfUctS between.Workers and Management. Students write completions to open-ended story begiilnin^ 
descnbmg conflicts between (a) emfiloyees and^mfnagement. Cb) employees and government officials, and (c) worked - 
and union officials over health and safety concerns on the job. "Stories are then role played. 

Unitetttanding and Using OSHA. Students learn aboutyRe Occupational Safety and Health Xdmlnislralion and how to. ^ 
use UanA. ^ 

Debating ControversiafOccupational Safety and Health Issues. Students debate in small groups one or more 
controversi^ issues related to occupational safety and health. 

Developing Hazafd Inspection Checklists. Students in small groups develop and pilot test a hazard inspection checkrist. 
Explonng Women s Safety and Healthvon the Job. Students investigate/whether women are exposed to unique ' 
occupationalhazardsand.ifso, what these risks may be. ^ . 

Investigating Work Stress. Students investigate the role of stress in emotional and physical health and examine the, , 
workplace as one source of stress. 
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Activity 1 
INTRODUCING THE FIELD 



CArSUI£ E^SCR^ON: Stu<ients M« intiodiiced to the GOAL: 
impiK^t tottiKty it. 



LEVEL: 
Euy 



.TIME: 

1 toaCIutPetio^ 



Do hot try to cover too much in this activity; 
simply prbvide an overview and introduction to the 
variety of occupational safety and health topics to 
make students aware of what the issues are. ^ 
However, be sensitive to your students* special 
concerns and be prepared to spend more time on 
those aspects of occupational safety and health in 
which they express an interest. 

1 . Begin the activity by ^ing students who 
have held part-time or sunimer jobs to tell whether 
they have had an accident on the job or 
become iM-becgSfee-of their work. List on the black- 
board the jobs ai^d associated safety and health 
risks that they mention. Amplify the list by asking 
the students if they are aware of any job-related 
injuries or illnesses members of their families have 
experienced as a result of their work. Then suggest . 
a few occupations, sucK as the following, and ask 
what accidents or diseases the class feels might be 
associated with them: professional; athlete, home- 
maker, potice officer, postal carrier, waiter and 
waitress, bartender, fu^fighter, taxi driver, truck 
driver, nurs^, doctor, musician. You might also 
discuss some of the hazards of being a teacher or 
relate one or two personal experiences y^u may 
have had in other jobs where safety or health risks 
were present. Summarize by noting the large 
number of jobs that^ppea* to present hazards of 
some kind. 

Ask your students why they feel it might be 
valuable to study occupational safety and health at 
, their age and why. they may feel this is not a good 
,"tlme to learn about, this fifcld. Encourage students 
to debate with each other the merits of both 
positions. Then suggest the reasons you feel it's 
important that they investigate work-related 
iryuries and illnesses using the rationales presented 
in the introduction to this guide, including*. 

• assistance iii planning for a career; 

• help in assessing the hazards of jobs in which 
. they are currently employed; 

• opportunity to develop appropriate attitude^ 
toward safety and health at an eariy age; 

• realization that industry and government 



cannot be expected to provide all the ' 
information they will need a» employed people 
regarding the^azards of their future joba; and 
• importance of investigating the hazards of 
homemaking-a "job** most of the cfass ^Yi" t)e 
associated with either as homemakers 
themselves or spouses of homemakers. 
Ask those students who have held jobs what 
kind of information and training they were given in 
safety and health by their employers and whether 
they thouglit whatawas provided was adequate. Did 
they learn, about any hazards of their work from 
co-workers, by trial and error, in pamphlets, from - 
their parents, or in any other ways? How complete 
was this information? Suggest that a current study 
of occupational safety and health will enable, 
students now and in the future to supplement what 
their employers and others tell them ^bout the , 
hazards of their work. 

3. Use the infomllHon from the introduction 
^and from the Overview of the Oc£:upa,tional Safety 
and Health Problem in^fhapter 3 to 'help your 
students become aware of the large .number of 
employed people who suffer injuries or develop 
illnesses because of their work. Point out that • / 
nearly every joB has its dangers and that "? 
occupational health hazards include not only 
physical illnesses that employed people may 
develop as a result of their work but^ilso emotional 
stresses and problems they can experience because 
of pressures on the job. Have the class identify . 
what some of these pressures might be and what 
effects they might have on an employed person. 
For this purpose, you might refer to your list* of 
hazards that you wrote on the blackboard at the . 
activity's beginning. 

4. Present some of the key issiies in occupational 
safety and health by reading out loud several of the 
scenarios provid^:d at the end of this activity, each- 

•of which raises at least ot^e significant question in 
the field of occupationai safety and health. 
Consider bfjeaking the class into small groups and 
having each group address a different scenario and 
report its conclusions to the rest of the class. 



(Suggested answers ise provided^fier qach 
sceaaiio.) , . 

S, Conclude (if you did not bpginXthe a(^ivity 
by explaimng that, whilfe you are not an expert in 
t^eWcty aivd health hazards of every job, what 
you can |io is help students to develop and practice 
skilla to learn -about .thes^ hazards on thftir own 



both nojv and in the future. Indicate fi^at to best 
promote this learning process- the sMb$equ«iitl|^ 
learning activities they will be ;)igaging in' require 
them to conduct much of the work involved. * 
• * 

The following pages may be dtrplicgfed for . 

student jiSe. - 
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/ SCENAfUOliBil.ATEb JO KEY ISSUES IN OCCUPATIQNAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 



'Jof)n'Da\?ife works oaa cOke^oven ^battery iaa steel mill, but he doesn't knovy that he has a two 
^to^ten timp Wgtfer risTc bf^getting .lung 'cancer than do'other steelworkers.^Why naigTTt he be unaware of 
this tfin^oftant piece of infbrmation? Susan Smith wprkS in an. off ice as a^secretary and spends a'good 
'dfealjot jlme^6pyfng papers on a small copy mnachine located in a small room. WiJVJ^g^ she not 
^kr^v/tJiat the o2ene f ram th@>nf\achine>may be dangerous for her and may be causing^>be eye * 
. irritation -she fievel6pS:on occasion? V * * . ^ ^ 



l$|jU0:^iB)^fhploVed.p most-don'i appear to know all the^^rfgers their work 

^-^ * involves. Wby not?-. ; * ' « ^ ♦ 

Tn6tidbnlt exert themselVeisAo find ou^ ^ . 

^ They aren^t t6ld by management, ^ . » * . . 

*..Jhey aVe deceived by m^ana^einent. / , , * - ' 

•^^^^l^y aren'^each^^^ by government efforts to mtornrj them. ' ^ 

• ^Thedangfers aVfen't lyiown'yet/ ^' ^ 

7** 4They don^t trust the people who have given tliem ^cofl-ate information. 



Rachel Cohen works in ap airport and knows that she has a high risk of having her hearing 
damaged but that she can lessen that^risk by wearing ear pfOtectorsrShe refuses, however, to wear 
them. Wfiy? Guy Larouche is a hockey player who kfioW^that he risks a serious head injury by not 
wearing a helmet during play.^hy won't he put one on?^Juanita Hernandez is a manager in a large 
^mpany andhas^^een'getfing an ulcer, as well as feeling very nervous, because of the pressures gf her 
^ and the overtime she must put inn But she. won't change jobs or slo^ down her pace. Why not? 

. * . ^ 

Issue: IVtefiv employed people who are aware of some of the hazards of their work can't or ^on'\ do 
atl ]they can to protect themselves. Why not?, 

• See the introduction. ' ^ " . ^ 

Finar>^iai k>ssesw s&larv^, -bonuses, or overtime may be involved. 



• Ruth Santini is an assembly line worker who is bor^d and unhappy with her job. How might h^r 
feelings about her job affect her family? DarroH Washington injured his back as a nurse lifting a patient 
and has been laid up^at home for six weeks. What effects might this have on his family? 

Issue: Work related injuries and illnesses, including mental pressured, can cause problems for other 
members of a worker s family, not jus^ the worker. H6w might they^do this? 

' ^ ' / 

• Financial losses. ^ 

• •Tension from spending too much iime together as a result of beipg laid up. 

Inability to be a-good spouse, parent, or friend because of tensions, illnesses, or injuries on the job. 

• Carrying home injurious subst^ces on their clothing or bodies. I , 



Fred Stanley, a riew worker in the coai'mine, was killed when he was struck by a rail car that 
• backed into him, ^n though its warning 6ell was ringing. Whose fault was the accident? Sheila 
O Brien, who works as an insulator and is in frequent contact with asbestos, developed lung cancer 
She also smokes cigarettes. What caused her. lung cancer? Joe Radowitz didn't use the safety device on 
his woodcutting machine because it slowed down his work, and the faster he works the more.he gets 
paid.. A piecQ of wood flew out an<J struck him in the eye. He can no longer see out of that ebe Whc^e 
fault was the accident? , . * : * . 

\m9: Who is responsible when workers get into accidents or develop illnesses?' 

• WorkBr> due to carelessness. - ' ' 
•^Cqrfpany, for allowing hazards to ejfTst,. • . * * . 

• Corppany, for not educating or training workers about the existence of hazards and how to avoid 
them, ^ ■ , . . 

' • Co-workers, for not warning new workers of a danger or warning old workers-of a newly discovered 
danger. ~ 

• . • • ^ • 

Government, for not inspecting the workplace or enforcing safety and health laws. 



Being a laundry worker may require he^vy lifting. Should'Roberta Xruger take this job? A large 
number of bartenders have drJnking problems. How can Peter C^bot decide whether to train for this 
job? All his life Ted Antonopolo\Js has wanted to be an air traffic controller. However, he's a very 
nervous person and this job involves a great ^eal of pressure. Should he train for the job? 

I*aue: Might a specific job danger indicate that persons with certain physical or emotional problems or 
traits should not enter that occufiation? Are there way^ people can prepare for job hazards that 
might otherwise have adverse, effects on their safety or health? 

• People with physical handicaps should consider avoiding jobs that require heavy labor they cannot ^ 
perform or can perform only with difficglty-e.g., people with weak backs becoming coal miners, 
laundry wvirkers, or nurses. 

• ^People with certain emotional make-ups-e.g., excessive tendencies toward risk taking, low 
frustration tolerance, impuj/i)^eness, depression-should consider avoiding jobs that may surface or 
exacerbate these traits. 

• If too many people avoid jobs in which work conditions may creataor aggravate physical 
(JiffiCulties 01 mental stresses, this may absol\/e industry and government of their responsibility to ' 
provide a safe and healthful workplace for every worker. 

• People considering taking jobs in or training for occupations that Ibreseftt hazards to which they are 
or may be particularly sensitive car> learn about ways to reduce those risks. They can also assess 
whether these methods would be adequate to protect them and whethver they would really adhere 
to them. For example, would exercises to strengthen back muscles enable someone with a weak 
back to perform safely jobs requiring heavy lifting, and would the person actually do the exercises 
regularly? 




Activity 2 . 
^ INJECTING THE SCHOOt 



CAfjiULE DESCRIPnONkStHdMti ia^Mct thSir sclu|il~' 



CXIAiSr^ ;LEVELi 
Awana«M Euqt 



2to3'CiaMPeiiods 



Have your sti^Jents individually, in small groups, or 
as a class ( 1 ) develop checklists of hao^ard's to 
inspect in their school and (2) prepare questions 
about the^ hazards to ask teachers, custodians, 
atf ministrators, Wd^cretaries enployed in the 
school. A sampK observation guMe and * 
questionnaire are provided at the end of the - 
activity. The inspecting and interviewing can be , 
xondBctetftndivid^^ 



If small groups are used, each group can.be 
resfk>nsible for interviewing a different set of 
school employees- teacheis, custodians, . 
.^admixiistrators, secretaries— and reporting its results 
to^tfie rest of the class. Different small groups cfan 
also be responsible for inspecting difCprent parts of 
the school-bathropms, boiler rooms, athletic 
facilities, classrooms, corridor^^ science laboratories, 
etc. Students should realize that a m^or focus of 
their interviews with personnel should \)e on the 
possible emotional stresses of being ^ teacher, 
secretary, schoot admini$trator,^or custodian. 

In addition to interviewing school employees 
regarding, the occupational safety and t^alth • 
hazards of their jobs, students 'can also :ask \ 
questions designed to reveal how aware:these 
groups are of the risks run by school personnel • 
envployed at jobs other than their own. For 
example, do teachers know about the safety and 
health ha^rds custodians face, and are custodians 
familiar with the emotional tensions of being a 
teacher? 

To supplement their interviews and inspections, 
students can request any school personnel accident 
and illness data thiat ace not confidential from 
school ofHcials and employee unions and 
' associations. 

Have the students report^he results of their 
interviews apd inspections to the^st of the class 
and compare findings. Questions the class can 
address after the exercise include the following: 



I. If different students inspected the same areas 
in the school but identified differtent hazards, what 
might this say about hew all eniployees in a job 
may not be equally aware the risks they face 
and aboiit how important it may be for workers to 
share information with each other about hazards 
th?y discover independently? 

rf students identified any safety or health 
rspR?li>nR&^ 

exist? Have^hool personnel beeYi warned about^ 
them? Might the continued presence of the^ 
hazards in a school suggest anything aboujnvhether. 
^ifXjiilar risks exis^ in other*work se4ting$?/Why or 
' why not?' ■ . 1 V 

is If the students themselves we,re employed in a* 
job where these hazards were present, would, they 
do anything to eliminate or reduce them?- Why or 
why not? If so, what would they do? 

4. Did the students observe or discover from ' 
school health records any hazards that the people 
whom tljey. interviewed did not mention? Did . 
interviewees i^ention any hazards not reflected in 
the school health records? If so, what might 
account for>these disdrepancies? 

5 1 Are ther^ different risks that tead^ers, 
secretaries, school administrators, and custodians 
face? If so, what accounts for the different 
exposure? 

6. What did the interviewees say they have done 
or are doing to minimize the risks of their work? 
If they Itave not tried to reduce them, why not? 
Should they? What might encourage them to 
do so? 

'7. How informed is each group of employees 
about the hazards the other groups face on the 
job? Should each group be made aware of the 
hazards the other groups face? Why or why not? ' 

The following pages may be duplicated for 
student use. 
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" SAMPLE OBSERVATION GUIDE 

1 . Are any of tho^airvy^s dangerous? If so, how? 
2< Is there any electrical wiring that appears to be dangerous? Where? 
3. • Do the rooms get vterv^vgrheated in Spring or fall or very cold in winter? 
4» Do loud bells o/ noisQ from students create health hazards? 
5. Are there dangerows conditions in the following locations: 
V a. pymnasium and otlw athletic facilities? 

b. science laboratoriesK/ 

c. home eoonomics*.(cooking) areas? 

d. " shop classrooms? 
.'■e. vocational education classroom?? ^ 
' f. cafeteria? 

^. parking lot? 

% 




: 1 . Have- you ever had an accident or been in^ur^jj in any vyay'on the jo|D? ' 
- 2. If so, what happened and why? * 

3. If «o, what, if anything, have you done to prevent it from happening again? 

4. Do you know about aCci|jents that have happened tp other teachers (administrators, secretaries, 
custodians)? If so, what happened? v" * v 

5. What other safety hazards do&.this job. present for you? f^r exan^ple* is there a risk of being 
, assaulted'by student^? ' ^ o,- . ' . . . 

6. ^ Have you ever tried to have any of these 'darigers elimin^d or reduced? If so, what have you 

-d^^ne and what v^re the results? If not .why not? i " ' ^ . - 

7. Does your ]ob haveany harmful effects on your mer/al he^lth-that is, does it cause any bad 
feelings for .y6u? * . i * 

J_?L_jlf9i-^f???J®®l.'I19? ^9?^_L'^.^r6^.?rJ^9yy o^en does^^o.so, a.pd how unpleasant are the feelingsZ- 
9. Whataspectsof your job create these feelings? . " 

10. Wave you ever taken steps to reduce, these feelings? If so. what have you done? If not, why not? ^ 

• •■ ' . « 

11. Do you think your job affects other teachers (administrators, etc.) the way it bothers you? If so. what, 
if anything, do they do to handle the problem? 

12. Did you know about these'safety and health hazards before you became a teacher (administrator, 
etsj? If so. how did you learn about thegi? If not. would you have pursued this career had you known 

• . about them In advance? 

13. Do any of these safety or health hazards affect your family life in any Way? For example, do the 
- feelings the job creates for you spill over into your family life? 

14. Do you feel that administrators (secretaries, teachers, custodians) face any safety or health 
hazards in their work which you do not? If so. what are the differences? 



/ 
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^ Activity 3 
INTERVlEWING^f AMILY MEMBERS 



CAfSULE DESCRIFTION: Studenls iAteivtew employed 
mcmbeis of their famak^^bout tto lafeiy and hetlth dilu 
theif p«ietlU.auid tiblinp are expoied to on the Job* 



GOAJLS: 

Awveitesi 

Sldll Devetopment 



LEVEL: 
Etiy 



TIME: 

1 to2Clu»l^Qilode 



Students begin this activity by individually 
developing a questionnaire for inteWiewing their 
employed parents and siblings about the safety and 
health hazards of their jobs. Homemaking should 
, be considered a job unless you plan to have your 
students engine in Activity 7. If your students ^ 
^engaged in Activity 2, the qucistionnaire they 
' developed for that activity can be used as a starting 

can now examine the sample questionnaire^ , 
provided at the end of Activity ^ as a guide to 
drawing up the questionnaire for this activity. 
^ . Break the clgss^o small groups and have each 
. group develop a composite questionnaire 
. containitig the best features of the individual 
efforts. Collect the group qjaestionnaires and, as a 
. class, devel6p a single master questionnaire 
incorporating all the useful features of the group 
questionnaires. It is imp4»tant that the sam^ 
questionnaire be used by^^ery studrat forthe 
interviews so that the answers ^ be easily 
^ compared. While this process of developing the 
* questionnaire may seem laborious, it is 

important learning exercise in its own right because 
it will require the students to give serious thought^ 
ttJlvhat it Ig'they want and need To learn about job 
, safety and health. ■ ' ^ / ^ 

Instruct the students to intervfevi^their family 
members at a time when parents and siblings can 
give their undivided atteoition to the questions 
rather.than answering them **on the run'* or whilp 
they are doing si^mething efse (lik» watching . 
^ television or doing the dishes). Tell your studei^ 
not to record the names of their family membeW 
on the questionnaire, just their occupations. That 
way students can inform their parents that their 
answers will remain anonymous. 
' . Parents and siblings whether they work or not 
can also be interviewed regarding their perception 
^r*the hazards oAhcr members of their family face 
on the j0b. For wiese interviews, students should 
\ indicate on ^ach (Uiestionnaife the person whom 



they have interviewed-for exanple, "husband of i 
nurse/***'wife of construction workePv" 15-year- 
old son of salesperson/' " 

When the interviews have been conducted, hive 
different small groups of students analyze the ^ 
responses in terms bf the following questions: 

^1 . Did men and women identify differeift 
hazards|WTiich group identified more? • 
^^.2:>^dgbJiogs^ pargQ identify different__^ 
hazards? 

3. If similar occupations or types of jobs (for 
example, white collar vs. blue collar vs. industrial 
jobs; service professions vs. manufacturing jobs) are^ 
represented anv^ng the responses, tKd people in 
these similar jobs describe and agree on the same 
hazards? If not, why not? ^ / ' 

4. Did other family members have accurate 
information about the risks employed members 
face? 

5. Are safety or health hazards mentioned morg? . 
Follpw^up dislcussion in smalfgroups or as a 

class can focus on the f olio wing^ issues: 

1 . How serious and widespread do occujp^tional 
hazards appear to be among the interviewed Jamiiy 
members? Does it appear that their information is 
acc^urate and complete? ^ ' 

2. How informed do other family members 
appear to be about the risks ttie employed . 
members of their family face on the job? Should 
tjk^j^ aware of these hazards? Why or why not? 

T^TTow actively involved are the workers ii> 
eliminating or reducing the dahgers of their jobs? 
Should they be more active? If so, what could they 
do? 

As a follow-up activity, students can research 
the occupational safety and health risks of one or 
more of the jobs held by the people" whom they 
interviewed and compare the hazards they discover 
with what the employed people indicated were the 
dangers of their jobs. See Activities 5, 6, 7, and 8 
for how to conduct this follow-up exercise. 
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Activity 4 

TREATING BEING A STUDENT AS A ''JOB" 



CAPSULE DESCRIPTION: SnKtenti tieat being a ttudont 
^asa ml **jol>" afid identity the safety and health hazards 
and ttftwa they in tbte tyi»e of ''work*'* 



GOALS: LEVEL: 
Awaienett Ea;^ 
Attitude Development 



TIME; 

t to^ Class Pei^iods 



4, 



Have your students write their responses to the 
following scenario and si^ their names: / 

Pretend that your full-time "job" is being a 
student. Treat it as you 'would if you were a 
doctor, a truck driver, or a secretary -something 
you do five days a week and get paid for. It's as if . 
you were being paid to attend classes, study, arid 
take tests, and yout teacher were your "boss." 



What hazards to your safety and health does your " 
job as a student present. What risk§ of accidents or 
ijijuries, if any, do you face? What risks of diseases 
or illnei^sesflDoes your job affect your mental 
health-does it create any stresses or other 
unpleasant 4'eelings? ^ ^ 

Collect the papers an^I read them. Using the 
respons^s^-sel'tip small groups that include students 
with different points'of view. The follojvirtg clas^ ' 
'^period, break students into these groups, return the 
papers, and provide* these instrufttions: 

1 . B^We beginning, appoint a spokesperson for 
your group to tell the«re^ of the. class what you 
said duriitgf your discussion. ' ' - 

\ 2 . Then reaa»the papers of the other members of 

- - yottf g roup.— t * • ' V 

3. Discus^ ^f»d*agree on what.the safety and / 
"health dangers are df b,eing a student.' Think of as 
'nafly, hazards as fbu can in addition to those you - 
.already listed on* your papers. The. spokesperSbn 
' should write dpwri all these risks. * 
• 4. iRemember that health hazards ificlude 
whether your "job" causes an/ unpleasaijt feeljngs 
for you -or involves any stress. 

5. Discuss^nd agree on why being a student may 
have these effects on your safety and health. Write 
down the^e reasons. ^ * 

6. Would you want a "job" as student if the pay 
, was the same as for teacfeers (say $13,000 a year)? 

Suppose-|J paid wha^t doctors earn (maybe $70,000 
a year)? 

7. Discusg.M^^' you would or would not want to 
be a student if you earned this much. Write down 



\ 



reaisons. 



/ . 



Have .the spokespersons from each grc^ present 
their group's conclusions to the rest of the class^^ 
and encourage other students to ask questions of 
the spokesperi^ns and the groups they represent* 
Keep a rujinifg tally on the blackboard of the 
*'job** hazards and stresses of being a student and 
of how many members of the class would take the 
'*job'* at the salary level of a teacher or a docftor. 
. Conclude the activity with a class discussion of 
J,^/Pil9;*l!!pjj5sues^ 

1 . Which, if any, of the risks and stresses of 
being a.student would you not have known about 
had 5jpu not been a student yourself? What does 
^his indicate about the importance of knowing the 
risks of a jofc? before deciding to prepare for it or 
take it? ' ^ • ^ ' 

2. .If there are some risks and stresses you would 
have been familiar with even if you were itot a 
student, h^ would you have known about them? 
What does this suggest about resources for learning 
in advance about the safety and health hazards and 
stresses of different jobs? How else could you find 
out what the risks are of being a student if you 
were thinking of pursuing this "career''? ^ 

3. As a current student, what, if anything, could 
you do to elimijnate .or reduce th^ hazards and 
stresses of this "job" that you identified4^ your 
small groups and that are listed on the blackboarc^? 

/ 4.^side from pay, are there other ways in whieh 
being ««tudent is different from holding a job^ Are 
there other ways ar real job could present safety or 
health hazards which being a student does not? 

As an ojjtional foUow-up activity, students can 
interview teachers, ^hool administrators, 
secretaries, and custSdians regarding what they 
think the hazards and stresses of being a student 
are. The class can compare the responses these 
people give with its own assessment of the risks 
and stresses and, if there are deferences, attempt 
to account for them. For example, why may these 
adults not have perceived all the risks or stresses 
the students identified? Does this* mean that many 
people have misconceptions about the hazards of 
jobs— even ones they observe first-hand every day- 
when they don't vjbrk at those job$ themselvefS? 
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Activity 5 ^ ^ . ^ 

DCVELOPING AN INVENTORY OF INFORMATION RESeURCES 



J' 



CAPSULE l>£SCRIFnON; SUid^ti devdiDp ta inventory 
of mouxcoifbrteiniiagftboMt tte^ iad h^lh rkks 
#f ft bf Inmtjgftltef Ike hagsscd^ 
occu^ftlkNi of (iieir dioioe. ^ 



GOAL: 

Sua Developmefit 



J.EVEL: 
AvmgQ 



TIME; 

2 to 3 Qas* Periods 



In this activity, studentsjocus on identifying, 
using» and evaluating the isliability and usefulness 
of different sources of infonnation for learning 
about th^ safef)^and health aspects of any job, 
Students can conduct the activity individually or 
in small groups. 

Each student or group of s^dents selects an 
occupation of its own choosii^or from a list you 
provide. The odcupatipns that are investigated \ ^ 
should b^ controversial- that is. there should be . 
some disagreement in society regarding the risks ^ 
they pose. The last page of the activity provides a 
list of some of these controversial jobs. For a more 
complete list, consult pages 368 to 4 1 9 in^ J. M. 
Stetlman and S.^M.* Daum, y^ork Is Dangerous to 
Your Health (New York : Vintage, 1 973 ; 
paperback). ' ^ . 

Ask the studeTfits to identify what they think 
might be useful sources of infomiation for learning 
about the job hazards of the occupations they have 
chosen to investigate, and have them write these 
sources on the blackboard . Supplement the list . 
with the following approaches: 
, 1 . interviewing: 

• workers ' • * 

• union of&cials 

• supervisor? 

• management officials 

• 96mpany medical staff 

• staff of local nonprofit worker groups 
OSHA, NIOSH, and National Cancer Institute 

(NCI) staff 



i 

dey are 



. • industrial hygienists and public health and 

safety researchers at local universities and . 
hospitals 

2. observing and touring workplaces 

3, reading pertin^nt^literature from: 

• OSHA, NIOSH, NCI 

• independent researcher^ 

• nonprofit worker groups - 

• /libraries ' 
^f^rtfit Resources section of^chapter 3 
Make sure your students realize that they 

ettgaging in this activity not simply to learn about 
th^hazards of a particular job but primarily to 
leam how to identify, use, and evaluate mett^ods 
for discovering the safety^d health risks of any ~ 
occu|f>ation. They are expected to have a list at this 
ac^ty*s end of what they feel are the best sources 
of mformation for learning about these risks and a * 
justification for why they have selected those 
particular sources. 

After theiresearch hais been>£miducted, each 
student^^r group of student»sh^^ its experiences 
with the rest of the class in terms ot(t) what the ^ 
risks are of the occupations studied, (2) what ' 
sources of information provided the most 
information ib^utthem, (3) what sources seenied 
to provide^ the most reliable information about 
them, (4) what sources did no|..appiBiar to provide 
much or reliable information, and (5) why they. * 
concluded that some sources were*|nqre reliable 
than others. 




CONTROVERSIAtjaCCU^ 



J actorsQnci actresses 
asbestos workers . • 
auto repairpersons 
* * bakers 
clerks dnd retail salespersons 
coke oven workers 
^ construction workers 

copper sm^r workers 
dental assistants / 
•^dentists % 
dry cleaners 
dyenDakers 



farm workersv 
fire fighters 
flax.liemp, and cotton Workers ' 

flight attendants — - ( 

glassmakws 
hairdr^sers and beauticians 

. * horhemakers \ , 
insulation workers 
,j laundry «sforkers " 
metal workers v < 

miners , ' 

* . ■ * 

^ nurses * 
. ' off ice workers - ' . 

painters and paint makers 

physicians ' * 

plastics workers. . , 

- police officers ♦ 

postal workers 
- printers * 
roofers 

♦ • 

* rubber workers 
solvent makers and users 
textile workers 
wood makers 



Adapted in part from J. M. Stedrnan and S. M. Daum, Work h Dangerous to Your Health (New York: 
, Vintage. 1973). ^ - 
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-Aetivttfe : 

RESEARCHING A SI1MGL£ HAZARD 



# < 



CAPSULE DESCRIPTION: StodentB xcwaich the Mfuie 
of 1 liiigto ocMpatkmal safety or health liik in a i^umbef 
ofjolM. 

r— ' ' 



GOALS; 

Skill D^opment 
Hdizaid IdentiHcation . 



LEVEL; . $ 
Difficult 



TIME: 

2 to JClauPerioda 



/ 



. This activity is similar in method to the previous 
^ *one biit differs by involving students in researching 
^^single safety or health problem in a number of 
occupations/rather than a variety of hazards in a 
sin^e occupation. The activity is more difficult to 
conduct than Activity 5 because it may require 
more interviews, obprvation, and literature reinews. 
It wilt however, be a valuable exercise for students 
interested in learning more about a^articular 
safety or health risk. • / ^ 

Among the safety hazards students can explore 
are the following: 
electrical hazards 

• falls, sUps, trips V * 
^ • fires and Explosions 

• collapses and cave -ins 
dangerous stationary machinery 
dangerous moving m^cm«ery , 0 
heat and cold stress ' ^ 

• vibration % 

• lifting and other fprms of physical exertion 
The4*oUQWing W>4he most important health 

hazards students can investigate: 

• noise 

• , dusts/ pneumoconioses ^ 

• toxic gases, metals, and chemicals 

• carcinogens 



• heat stress/cold stress ^ ' 

• radiation ^ ; - 
m skin hazards 

• chronic diseases , ' / 

• emotional stresses and effect^ pf work on 

V mental health ' r 

• work effects on family life and members 

• effects on sextfel behavior 

• ' postural problems 

In general, students c^n designate any risk area 
that interests them for detailed analysis; the only 
reqifirement of this activity should be that they - 
investigate and compare the dangeTxin a number, 
of different occupations* 

After conducting their research, students share 
wTiat they learned with the rest of the class and 
address questions similar to those listed at the end 
of Activity '5. In addition, students can compare 
^hich occupations present the greatest hazard for 
the particular, risks they studied and evaluate why 
some jobs are more dangerous in this regard than 
others. For example, are some jobs less hazardous 
than othejcs simply because they involvt less risk, 
or is it because management or emploj^es in these 
workplaces have taken steps to eliminate or 
minimize them? 



Or, 
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Activity? 
INTERVIEWING HQMEMAKERS 



CAPSULE DESCRIPTION: StudHrta iattsfvieiw home- 
maken re^prdiag the "occupatiootl** safety and he«lth 
hazaidt of their work. 



GOALS: LEVEL: 
AwanneM • Ea^ 
Hazard Identification 



( 



TIME:J * 

2 to I past Periods 



Otti* society tends to ignore the fact that home- 
making is a fonri of employment because it is not 
paiH work. However, homemaking should be^een 
. as a career, complete With its own saffe*ty and heifii 
liazards. Even studenti^ who do not plan to be 
^jMa«miiakere need to become familiar with the 
mrure of^the work because, as future f^ly 
meinbers,';they may-be directly involve? in the 
homemaking activity of their spouses. 

Homemakers are exposed to a variety of 
dangerous substdhces in the home, Muding a 
number of potentially harmful cleamSg fluids anfl 
compounds. In addition, thare are a number of 
safety hazards present in many homes that can^ 
result in such injuries as bums during cooking or 
strains from lifting cleaning e(iuipment,.groceries, 
and childreft. Finally, and-perhapsimost * 
significantly, hom«makers are often sCibject to a 
variety of emotional stresses, including boredom, 
repetitiveness in their work,Jack of ^recognition for 
their work, and isolation. Homemakers who are 
also vfage earners may have alt the additional 
problems of a 50- to 80-hour work week. 

Students conductthis activity by dev^oping an • 
interview guide (see sample at the end or this 
activity) and talking with homemakers regarding 
the safety and health hazards of their work". It "is 
important that your students try to "probe" into 
• the homemakers' attitudes about^omeyiaking, 
because some homemakers may give stereotypical 
answers abmjf^ivoying their work that they may 
not cQmpl^ely feel (the same is true for many 
other worWers, as well) . You may want to have 



your students 



class' in order to le 




ing probing questions in 
to pose them tactfully. 



Students can also develop a second interview 
guide (sample provided^t^e end of this activity) 



for Interviewing other nonhomemaker members of 
' a family regarding their perceptions of the safety 
and health risks of being a homemak6r. 

Students can interview their parents, random 
residents in the ct>mmunity, and teachers,, 
secretatries, and administrators iriliieir schools. 

In analyzing the results of their interviews, 
students can compare similarities and differences 
among the homemakers' responses and also 
discrepances between what the homemakers said 
about their work and how the other family 
members perceive homemaking. For example, are 
spoij^s and children generally unaware of the • 
boredom some homemakers experience in their 
work? Are they familiar with the dangers of 
cooking and using caustic cleianing agents? 

Students can conclude the activity by 
evaluating- "^y. 

,1 . how prevalent an4 serious the hazards of 
homemaking appear to be; 

2. whether any of the hazards of homemaking 
can be eliminated or reduced and, if so, how; 
' 3. whether other members of the fbnily heed to 
•be "educated" to the hazards homemakers are : , * 
-exposed to and, if so, how; 

4. what role, if any, the nonhomemaking 
members of the family can play in alleviating the 
safety and health risks to the horn emaker; and 

5. what role, if any, society at large needs to 
play in improving the working conditions of 
homemakers-for example, by proyidiiig better 
day-care facilities, safer cleaning products, and 
more recognition of the value of homemaking as a 
career. 

The following pages may be duplicated for 
student use. 
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SAMPLE HOMEMAKER INTERVIEW GUIDE 



1 . Have yew ever had an accict^nt or suffere^arv injury as a homemak»r? If so, what happened? 
How serious,\^ it? ' ^ i 

2. Are there any (other) safety risks you feel you are exposed to as a homemaker? If so, what 
are they? * j ' 

3. H(j>w did you learn about these risks? From your parents? Other^family members? Newspapers? 
tines? Friends? television? Advertisements? 

4. Have aijv other hofTiefnakefs whom you know been injured? If so, how? ^ 

nave you ever suffered an illness or developed a disease because.o| your homemaking activities? 
If so, what did you develop? How serious was it? 

6. Have any other honiemakers whom you know developed any illnesses or diseases? If so, what 
were they? , ^ 

7. 'Are there any (other) health risks you feel you run by being a homemaker? If so, what are they? 

B.^hat kinds of pressure or unpleasant feelings, if any, does homemaking create for you? Hovv 
often do you have these feelings? 

9. Do other homemakers whom you know experience similar feelings? 

10. Dp you feel that the other members^of your family are aware of the safety, health, and emotional 
risfe of your work t^af you h^ve described? If not, why not? If so, how have they become avyare 
* of these dangers? ^ . / . ' 

. 1 1 . Would you like to learrj^more al?out safety or health hazards of homemaking? 



SAMPLE INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS 



1 • Who is the homemaker in your family? Does anyone else share in the homemaking work? 
If so, who? 

2, Has the homenr>aker in your family ever had an accident or suffered an injury as a part of his or 
her work? If so, what happened? How serious was itiS ^ 

3, ' Are there^any (other) safety risks you feel homemakers are exposed to>a$ part of thefr worfei? If 

so, what are these risks A ^ ' . * 

4, How did you learn abou^ these risks? Did the homemaker in your family tell you about them? 
Did you learn about thenx by helping out with the homemaking chores? 

5, Has the homemaker in yayr family ever suffered an illness or developed a disease because of his 
or her homemaking work?lY so, what did heor^he develop? How serious was it? 

6, Are there any (other) health risks yotf'Teerhomemakers are exposed to as parl'of their work? 
If so, what are these dangers? 

7, Does being a homemaker ci^te any pressures or unpleasant feelings for the homemaker in your 
family? If so, what are these pressures and feelings? * ' ^ 

8, How have you learned abiwt what the homemaker in your famitV feels about homemaking? 
Would you like to know more about how she or he feels? 

9, Do you fMl you are aware of the safety, health, and eqt^otional risks of being a homemaker? If so^ 
how did you learn qbout these risks? 
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Activity 8 „ :^ 
MOTIVATING EMPLOYED PEOPLE 



i. 



i 



CAreul£I>ESCIUPT10N:Stiideii^4wmplete«aunfiiiiih^ GOALS: LEVEL: 

«toiy<mliMet}id(eii<Jta^«iitirtiBgpa<iHfti^ SUttDevdapmmt Ea^ 

bow wiHfceff CM be nw>iivmted to protect tbdfitf^ Attitude Devetopmeat 
twaltboAtbejobi. . 



TIME: 

1 to 2 ChM Periods 



' Students begin the activity bjyrcading the story 
beginning provided at the encrof this activity and " 
Uiscussing in small groups how they would go 
about motivating a brotheHn-law to spray the 
bushes safely. For younger students and pupils 
with reading pif blems, you may want to read the ^ 
story aloud as t^iey read along silently themselves.- 
As an alternate appfbach, have tlie students write . 
theur story endings the day before and compare * 
what they have written when they break-intb their 
small groups. ' . " 

Before the discussion begins each group ' 
appoints a spokesperson who will relate his or her 
group*s conclusions to the rest of the class. 

When the discussions are over, have the ^ 
spokespersons (a)' descrio^ their group's " . 
motivational'strategies to the rej»t 6f the class and 
(b) respond to questions from otfiier groups and 
you about Why they feel these methods would be- 
effective. Keep a running list of the techniques on 
the blackboard as they are mentioned. Conclude 
the activity by relating the issues raised and 
^ strategies identified to considerations of safety and 
l^l^alth at the workplace. For example, have the , 
students discuss: 

1 . how **macho" concerns, or concerns with 
appearing feminine, can lead to the neglect of 



health and safety precautions; ^ 

2. why fatalism and apathy-"nothing I can do 
will malce a'difference-*-are inai^ropriate 

. attitudes; workers can*usually h^e some control 
over their safety and health on the job; * 

3. how **it-won't-happen-to-me" and "the-odds- 
are-against-it" thinking-is self-defeating and self- 
fulfiUing an4d0j^ n6t take into considei^tion the 
seriousness of tHe problem if it 8oes happen; 

' 4. how lazinlss and h^bit can. interfere with 
taking the extm time and excHiiig the extra effort 
to implement good work practices; 

5. hpw mistrust of the source of information can ' 
liniit a iiiessage*sHmpact; 

'6. how lacH-4E)f time can discourage proper 
communication of safety and health instructions; 
» 7. how leaving the job of health ahd safety 
entirely up to others (e.g., government, 
management) is to place oneself at the mercy of 
forces that iiiiay not protect us adequately or at air, 
and; 

8. how the need tp "live with" the people we 
educate requires the use of tjact in promoting . 
health precautions among cb-workers. 

The follOM>ir^ pages may be duplicated for 
student use,- 
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SAMPLE INCOMPLETE STORY 

* * ■ . 

- 'Wv9 Got to Spray the Bushes .. /' 

■ ■ *"* • • ■ . ♦ . . 

. Re&d the fofiowirtg story and then discuss^ wkh the other student in\our grdup how you witl 
solve the problem it describes. Try to reach an agreement in 15 minutes regarding the best courses of 
^tion to take. Before you begin your discussion, be sure to appoint a spok^person who wfii d^ritte 
your grou^'^.corKtusions to the rest of the class. . • . ^ " - 

♦The leav^ on several bushes in your back yard have suddenly turned brown i.n the past two days, ^ 
and a few have begun to falt off.' You're really upset about this because.you and your familyjtiave . - 
spent a lot of time and money f ixing up your back yard. Vou spend a great .cj^t* of 'time relgxing there, 
travingcoolcQuts, and chatting with friends and neighbors, * "^'^ • : . ^ 

, YoCrr sislep-in-law from across town^visited yesterday and said the same.thing had happeqed to 
her jjushes. In fact, three. of thMglclied before she found out that a deadly bug had been attacking all 
the neighborhood plants. She f81||/ou that. If you wanted,to save your bushes, you would have, to 
spray them Immediately with something called poreliar Sbe said this was tjie only pesticide that could 0 
destroy the bug killing everybody's plants. * » - ' , 

^ You didn'rwant to waste another momertt, so you ran out only^a^t^w fnbnrients ag^lTnd bought 
some poreliar from a hardware store. But when you bought tfie two large spray cans, the sales d{BT% 
warned, you that somte other customers who had used poreliar had^otten ^t on their skin and been ^ 
terribfy burned. In addition, two people who must have breathed too fnuch of the spray are still in the 
hospital in sertous corfaition and -are having a great deal of i^^le bremhingi^ 

But youf problem doesn't end here. You have to gb t^'yOur job in a few minutes, and you can't ^ 
call in sick this time, either. So you don't havfe tim^.to,do tne^praying yourself. You're going to have 
to ask your brdTher- in-law who lives upstairs'^o <^^he S(3raying. You feel t|?is is the least he can (io for 
you since^you and your wi^e don t charge him an^n^nt for living upstairs. - 

■ Your brother-in-law is a nice guy, but he's somewhat clumsy and careless. For example, whfen you • 
taught him how to use your power lawn mower, he almost cut the fingers off his right hand by trying 

to clear the grass out of the chute, without shutting off the engine— even though you'ci warned him 
about this, price, when you saw him .using an electric saw and cuttmg some wood dfrectly toward his 
body^.ypu tfied to show him the safe way to do it* but he told you t6 l^eave him alone, he knew how 
to cut wood* . . • V ' ' 

So you kndwahat you have to go over very carefully with him how he should do the spraying to 
fnake sure that none of the spray gets on his skin, that he doesn't breathe any of it, and that he keeps 
the rest of his family (and yours, too, when they come home) out of the back yard while he does the 

spraying. * 

■ ■* w» ^ 

You've just gone upstairs to talk to your brother-in-law and are having a cup of coffee witb him ■ 
in. his kitchen. You ha^e to leave* for work in 1 5 minutes. \ 



How will you get your brother- in -law to do the spray in|9 SAFEjLv? 
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EXAMINirsTG ATTITUDES TPWARD SAFETY .AND HEALTH 



CAPSULE DE^RIPTION: Studottt exfiniiie various 
attitiide% indiH^ iJtefr own, towaid 



GOAti 



LEVEL: 
Ea*y 



^ ICIm Period 



People have different attitudes toward safety and 
l^alth that may influence whether they are willing 
to take precautions against incurring illnesses and 
injuries on the job-and how they feel about 
encouraging qthftFi^ople to avoid risks at the 
i-aetivity wffl help youngste rs'tor 



identify., surface, and explore what many pf these 
feelings are. ; 

Have your class respond to several of the 
vignettes provided at the end of this activity in 
tcrms^f (a) what they wouW do if they were in 
. each situation and (b) what their "action" or 
"inaction'* may reveal about their attitudes toward 
safety and health. The class can resppnd 
individually, in pairs, or in small groups to the 
vijgnettes. Yoor students can also develop their own 
vignettes for other class members to respond to 
once they have discussed some of those provided at 
the end of this activity. 

After the vignettes have been discussed, review 
the variety of attitudes, reflected in the responses, 
that people can have toward safety and. health. Jot 
down these attitudes on a blackboard. 

Encourage the class to suggest which of these 
attitudes might explain why many people engage 
or fair to engage in safety and health measures both 
on the job and otf the job. Ask, for example, why 
the students themselves do or do not : v 

• brush their teeth after every meal ' 

• wear safety belts when t\ey drive or ride in a 
car 

• ride their bicycles in the same direction as the 
traffic 

• signal turns when they ride their bicycles 

• cross streets before the lights are'with them 

• smoke cigarettes 

• overeat or eat a gfeat deal of junk food or . 
drink soda pop 

• exercise regularly 

As the students respond to these questions, add 
to the list of attitudes on the blackboard those new 
attitudes toward safety and health being expressed 
and point out the ones being reiterated. ^ 

Supplement the attitudes the stu^ients identify 



with the <i^lpw^: 

- unwillifl|ljess or inability to face a reality that 
is just too dreadful to contemplate, such as 
death, disability, disfigurement, or loss of 

income. Taking safety and health pr ecautions 

c3S."BFaR admission that work andTT^oire 
dangerous-nol a pleasant thought to be 
regularly reminded of. 

• the "it-won't-happe/J-to-me" form of denial- 
according to whicli people feel that while what 
they are doing may be dangerous, they vyon't 
have an accident or become ill because ' 
statistically the odds are so small, because they 
think they are "more careful** than the people 
to whom injuries and diseases do occur, or 
because they have some other rationalization' 
for believing they are "an exception to the 
rule.*' 

« 

• peer pressure that makes people feel the risk of 
an injury or disease is worth taking because ' 
beinfe ridiculed by co-workera or friends^i** 
more unpleiasant prospect. 

• laziness oi^ habit that prevents people from 
overcoming Inertia and making a small extra 
effort to avoid a safety or health hazard. 

• inability to tolerate minor frustrations, a form 
of immaturity that prevents peopljSirom doing 
mildly complicated tasks or toleraHlfe minor 
delays in order to realize a significant safety or 
health benefit. ^ 

•. fatalism, or the feeling that "nothing I can do 
will affect what happens to me." 

• hostility to authority that impels or enables 
some people to ignore any suggestions or 
instructions from persons in authority. 

• sex-role insecurity that discourages some ' 
"macho", men from, taking precautions they 
feel are "sissy" and inhibits some women from 
taking measures they feel convey a lack of 
femininity. • ' 

The following pages may he^duplicated for 
student use. 
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VM3NETTES 



Yqu are a steelworker who works on top of a coke oyen battery. YouVajust started wotk and ^ 
been tbjd by your supervisor te^wear a r^pirator (face-mask) whenever you see smoke coming out of 
the battery .jri^ere IS;a high risk of lung cancer on this job, he has told you. but you won't have any 
problems if you wear yo»|r respiTatof; - ' - , * ' ; . 

However, when you get to the battery on your first day at vyork, you notice that no one else is 
wearing his or her respirator even though it's pretty smoky. As yeli start to put yours Qn, a worker 
j)ext to you says. "You .won't, be wearing that for long." . 

Vyniat do yoti do^ Will you be wearing your respirator two Weeks from iK>w 



. " ' *■ ■ - * 

You operate a sewing machine in your job. and it has a safety shield to. protect yqu from flying 
needle. HovOever, not many people in the factory use shields because they'rq, hard to see through and 
they get in the way of your work. And the faster you work, the more you get paid. 

However, yesterday a worker on the other side of the room let out a scream as a flying needle- 
lodged in her cheek. She had to go to the hospital and was lucky she didn't lose an eye.. 

Do you decide to use your shield now? Why or why not? . • ^ 



You are a roofer, and during the summer there is a gr^at temptation tb take off youf: shirt since 
.you sweat a tot and feel hot with it on. however, you have just learned that there is an increased 
chance of your getting skin cancer because you work in the sun, and a shirt would help protect you 
against this disease. In addition, if you put a strong sun lotion on your face, you would be much less 
likely to get skin cancer on your face, too. But it's a nuisance to do this, and if you sweat a lot you 
have to put the lotion on two or three time^a day. 

Do you kmp your shirt on? Do you put on skin lotion? Why or why not? 



4 

- * 

You work as an insulator and know that you come into contact with asbestos, which can cause 
lung cancer and asbestosis (a dust disease of the lurfgs). Recently, you have developed a slight cough, 
and you know you could have some tests done to see if anything serious is developing. However, 
you'll have to pay about $100 for the tests. You're also afraid that if a disease is discovered, yoy'" 
lose your job. 

Do you go f6r a checkup? Why itr why not? 



You live m a coal mfning region where most of the members of youF family have worked in the 
mines for two generations. You would like to stay in the area, bjscause it's your home and all your 
relatives are there. Howler, the only vyork you can get is in the mjnes. You knovN^ that mining is the- 
mostjdang^rous job in the country, and some of your relatives and friends have either b'een kiHed in 
mining accidents or developed "blaCk lung" disease. 

" Do you go to work in the mines and stay with your family and friends, or do you moim out of , 
the ragion and find safsf work somewhsra sisa? 
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You are a nurse and have a chance to transfer from the boring vvard you're pn now to another 
one wnere the cases are more interesting-patients who've just beerf operated on. However, on the new 
ward yoji will have to lift patients.s6metimfes. and you have a weak back. Twice in the past ten years 
you ve strained it and had to spend two weeks in bed while it healed. But the new job also pays more 
than your old one. • ' " . r 



Do you accept the transfer? Why or why not? 



.1- 



You are an electric&f worker, and you see some exposed wire that could cause an explosion at'^iny 
time m the factory where you Work. However, the company has just reduced the pay of all its ' 
^piectr^cians because of hard times and put you on half time. This has upset you a Jot because yo© need 
the money you will be losing, and ysbu've been working for the company for fifteen yeaf^ and . 
rarely been absent. In order to sto'p to fix the wire.. you'll hav6 tg'stay ah extr^ two hours overtime to 
tmish your other work. You won't get paid overtime for these extra two;hours. ^ 

What, if qhiything, do you do? 
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YoM are a secretary.and have learned that the headaches you have beeivhaving may be caused by 
gases fr<5fh -the ^u^plicatlng machine with which you spenda good deal of time copyindyour- boss's 
^ papers. ^ „ ^ ^ "7 

What. jf anything, do^you do? Why? * , 



You are an.executi\<e with a company and under.a lot of presisure to do well and meet deadlines. 
Y6u like your work, but your doctor has'told you that, if you don't slow down-or change jo^gj/ou 
are going tp^evelop an ulcer or ev^n have a heart attack. Your blood pressure is getting very high. 

What, if anything, do you do? Why? • 



Activity 10 

EXPLORtNQ PERSONALITY VIS-A VIS JOB SATISFACTION 



'CAF&ULE DESCRl^nON; Stud»U ex^loce the 
tftotfcwWfM between poaonaUty chataeteriittei 
and lob ntkf Action. . 



GOALS: - * 
Awaietmt 
Skill Development 



LEVEL: 
Ea^ to Difficult 
(Dqwndingon 
the Part) 



TIME: . 

1 to 2 Claaa Perioda 

per Part 



This agtiN^frty has foiir parts. Part 1 is fairly easy, 
parts 2 and 3 may be somewhat difficult, and part 
4 is moderately easy. While the four parts, have a 
logical sequence^ you can conduct any one or more 
of them by themseWes- 

Part L Have yourltudents think of someone 
they know whose personality does not match his 
or her job. Have them indicate why not, and lilit on 
' the blackboard in two separate colunms the 

specific personality characteristics aiid specific job 
requirements that do not seem to match well for 
the people the students have (anonymously) 
described. Then have the class repeat the exercise, 
- this tifne describing people whose personalities 
— nnesh^well with theirjobs. Use the results to point 
out that certain people.are happy or dissatisfied in 
certain occupations because there is a good or poor 
fit bpfween their personalities and the job 
' requirements. 

Then pick or have your students pick several 
other jobs not already discussed, and ask them to 
indicate what kinds of personality -characteristics 

r are rtfeeded for people to eiyoy the work or at least 
not be troubled by it and why. Start out with some 
intei:^ting occupations, such as professional 
athlete, police officer, airplane pilot, prison guard, 

/ undertaker. Stress how iniport^nt it is for people 
to think about what personality characteristics 
they have so they can prepare for and enter 
occupations that will not create unnecessary 
unplSasanthess for them. 

Part 2, Have your students write what they feel 
are their own major personality characteristics. ^ 
This may be difficult for some pupils tQ do, 

' particularly at younger age levels. However, 
encourage them initially to attempt to dp so 
. unaided. Then provide the class with the list of 
personality characteristics provided in chart I at 
|the eod of this activity, and ask them to fill in the 
'chart indiuatrng where they feel they stand with 
4'egard to each trait. Conclude by asking the class 
to suggest jobs that might tend to make people 
whahad some of these personality characteristics 
unhappy and why. 



Part 3. Have each student (a) identify one or 
more occupations he or she might like to pursue 
and (b) research what personality characteristics 
from chart 1 might go best with those jobs. The. 
research can be conducted by interviewing 
workers, employers, and personnel department . ^ 
employees in companies; talking with relatives and 
friends currently employed in those occupations; 
reading pertinent liteVature on the jobs; and, where 
possible, personally observing the work that goes 
on in these jobs. Students may find it helpful to 
use chart .2 at the end of this activity during their 
research. 

After conducting the research, each student 
compares his or her own pereonality characteristics 
(such as those thsrt may have been identified in 
part 2 of this activity) with the requirements of the 
job and identifies instances of compatibility and 
conflict between the two. ^ ^ 

• Have the class, break into pairs in which each 
student exanunes thp personality characteristics 
needed for the: job the other student in the pair 
researched. Based on what he of ^he knows about \ 
the other student^s personaUtyi the student 
suggests whether that job would be **good'' or 
'*bad'' for him cir her and why: The **analy2ed'' 
student explains whether or nof he or she agrees 
with this assessment and why. Theft the pairs 
reverse roles and repeat the exercise. * 

Part 4. Follow-up small group or class discussion 
for any of the above three exercises can focus on 
the following issues: 

1 . In cases where personality and job do not 
match, what reasons may there still be for 
considering pursuing that career anyway? * 

2. In cases where personality and job do not, 
match, what kinds of things, if any, can people do 
now or later when employed in the job which may 
help create a'better match? Can fhe requirements 
of the job be altered or avoided? How? Can 
personality traits be modified? How? 

3. Personalities change as youngsters mature. 
Which personality characteristics, if any, on chart 1 
(see the end of this activity) may change as 
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•students grow older, and how m^t they change? ' 
Why might they change? , What does this indicate ' 
about selecting this early in life a career to pursue? 

4. How. might >a job affect the emotional health 
of someone who did not have the personality 
required to do it well or enjoy domg it? . 

As a variation or Supplement to the above four 
exer&ises, students can repeat the same steps with 
regard to human physical capabilities and job fit. 
A surprising number of jobs make physical 
demands.on worlcers, in addition |o the obvious 
occupations requiring physical labor. See hbw 



many of these occupations your students can 
identify. You can supplement -their list with such \ 
jobs as typist, telephone operator, surgeon, teacher, 
retail clerk, and police pfficer, whicli require long . 
periods of standing still or sitting.'Tand' with such 
jobs as nurse, laundry worker, and postal employee,' 
which involve heavy lifting. Students should be 
able to empathize^^vell with the former category, 
seated as they are ^ good part of every school day* 

The following pages may be duplicated for ' 
student use. 
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CHART 1: P^RSOMALITY CHARACTERISTICS 

or 

I WHAT ARE you LIKE? 



. _ . — ^ ^ : 

liih: Not at All 

1/ friendly . ' 

2. aggressive . 

3. qtiick' to anger ' 

4. neat * 

5. quiet ' . 
6^ noisy * ' . * 

:-<7.' a loner 

8. talkative ' , 

9. iazy . * 

10. active . . / 

11. competitive 

12. a leader * 

13. a follower 

'*14. uryable to sit still 

15. able to work alone 

16. always talcing risks 

17. adventuresome 

18. happy ' " " '"^ ' 

19. unhappy " . 
-. 20< In need of supervision 

, 21. patient 

22. a hard worker . ■ 

23. someone who likes praistf 
124. -afraid of criticism 

2^. someone who likes to work alone N 

2^. someone who likes to work with others » 

27. flexible-l can change my mind, activity 

28. sorpeone v«lth will power— I can resist temptation 

29. loyal | 

30. emotion^|,A 

31. easily madatense 

32. always clx^land calm 

33. not easily flustered 

34. aggressive, forward 

35. sympathetic, understanding 

36. ambitious 

37. other (say what) 

38. ^ ■ 



CHART 2: JOB REQUIREMENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

or 

WHAT THE JOB INVOLVES 



Thajc«)lnvoivM: Never Sometimes Often AlltheTim» 

1 . competing with other people 

2. ^getting others to do things 

3. doing the sane thing over and over 

4. paying attention to details 

5. loading other people/responsibility , - i 

6. working long hour$/overtime x J 

7. staying in one place or position 

8. following orders 

9. following written instructions 

10. being^watched over/sapervised ^ 

11. being left on your own 

12. w^orking with other people 

13. helping other people . 

14. working as part of a team ^ . 

15. bei^g able to keep calm under pressure , 

16. getting yelled at » .. . y 

17. being criticized . ; 

18r^ g e tt i ng prai se d ~ — . 

1&. not having a job for sure-little job security; ma'^' \ 

befired or laid off - . - . 

20. working with people you may not like 

21 . working with people who may not like you 

22. changing assignments or tasks often or quictcly 

not knowing what's in store for you th^ next - 

i week or day on the job i , . ' « 

24. doing lots of different things/variety \ 

25. being around foo^ or ajcohol . ' " ^-v^ 

26. being around animal% 

27. other (say what) ^ . 

28. : , ' ' • 

29. • 

30. ' ■ 
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Activity 11 

PROMOTING PEER EDUCATION AMONG CO WORKERS 



CAPSULE DESCRIPTION: Stuitentt wh pUy iceiuiiiGil - 
b whicli a woffker eocousiget t oo< worker to protect his 
Of her lafety otf.heaittr on tile joK 



GOiOS: LEVEL: 
Skill Development Easy 
Attitude Devetopment . - 



TIME^ 

1 Class Period 



Peer education among employed people is essential 
for a number of reasons. First, some workers have 
little confidence in the job safety and health advice 
given to them by management, government, and 
health professionals. They do, however, usually 
trust their co*workers to *'tell it like it is/' In 
^addition^ it will not be possible for any of these 
other sources of informMion to reach every worker 
at risk with job-related safety and health . 
information. A^"snowbaIling'* method of 
education is therefore essential by which those 
relatively few workers who are reached by 
employers^ health professionals, and government 
information campaigns pass on what they have 
learned to their co-workers. Finally, peer education 
am on g wo rkers is4n^)ortatfrt because people are 
receptive at different times in their lives to learning 
about injury and illness prevention. Often people 
are simply not "^ready"' to assimilate and.use 
proffered help when management or government 
agencies approach them with information or advice 
about their safety and health. However, employed 
people who take.on responsibility for peer 
education can be^ available at precisely thbse 
"teachable*' moments when a co-worker is most 
receptive to a safety or health message. Given all 
these advantages of peer education, it is important 
that^tudents practice giving advice to their peers 
and urging them to follow safe and healthful 
workplace procedures. 

The role plays provided at the end of this 
activity have a dual purpose. The first goal is to 
help students to surface and examine some of the 
reasons people do and don*t take proper safety and 
health precautions on the job so that they can 
better understand their oww attitudes toward risk- 
taking behj^vior. The second purpose of the role 
plays is to provide students with an opportunity to 
practice peer education t;ecl}niques that take into 
account the reasons different people fail to protect 
their safety and health on the job techniques that 
students can use later in life as employed people 
with their co-workers. 

The first set of role plays involves a nurse who 



wants to persuade a co-worker to adopt two safety 
and health precautions that this second nurse 
neglects to practice.. The second set of role plays 
takes place between a worker whose own safety 
and health are threatened by a co-worker who 
refuses to follow proper safety measures on the 
job. This role play indicatefthat workers may want 
to engage in peer education for their own self- 
interest and should learn how to tactfully tell theif 
colleagues not to engage in practices that 
jeopardize the health or safety of other employed . 
people. The third set of role plays concerns a 
husband and wife. Although not a case of peer 
eduation among co-workers, the exercise is 
important because spouses can son\etimes be more 

Effective in motivating each other to be careful on 
the job than can co-workers. Youngsters should 
realize that as family members they will have 
excellent opportunities to promote job safety and 
health among their spouses and children. 

Before having the students role play the 
scenarios, ask them whether and wl^y they think 

^ peer education among woricers mi^t be valuable ; 

' then present the reasons suggested kt the beginning' 

. of this activity. Next,>have half the class read Role 
Profile A in Set I and the other half read Role 
Profile B in Set I . Instruct the class not to read 
each other*s role profiles. Then, ask for volunteers 
to take the parts. While you may call on particular 
students to ask if they would like ^o take the parts, 
do not attempt to require anyone to do so. To 
encourage volunteers you may nepd to do the 
following:^ 

I . Allow the students to conduct the role play 
from their seats, rather than in front of the entire 
class; 

2* Take one of the two parts yourself; or 
3. Invite another teacher into the class and both 
of you conduct the role play. 

If role playing is not possible at alt4 you can have 
the students read both role profiles and then 
discuss how they think role player A in each ^ 
instance should approach the worker in Role Profile 
B. Another alternative is to break the class into 
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small groups and have each group perform the role 
plays and report its experience to the rest of the 
class. This approach has the advantage of allowing 
more students to engage in the role plays, but its 
drawback is the additipnal time it requires. 

After tire rple play, discuss what transpired in 
th? following ferms: 
^ " 1 . What did the players do or say that observing 
students would have done differently? Why would 
they have said or done something differently? • 

2. What did the role players feel4uriMihe 

-SimulaUoa? WouW^eyexpeiSSS these feelings 

in real Ufe?.Why QT-why not? 

3. Which strategies pwsued by r&le player A " " ' 
appeared to be effective in persuading player B to 
follow good work practices? Which ^st^^ategies - 
appeared to be ineffective? What account^jl for the 
success or failure of each of the strategies. ^ 
employed? . 

4. Was player A reluctant to engage in peer 
education? Would he or she be^in feal life? Why are 



some-people-hesitant to engage in pe^^ucation? 
What are valid reasons for not doing so andyhat 
are not? When are the best and wqlfet^mes or 
occasions Qirwhich to engage in p^ education? 
-■ 5. Why (bother to engage in peer education on 
the job? Can it serve your self-interest as well as 
another person 'sV;;; . fl 

After they haye* used the role pjlys pro^dod^t 
the end of this activity, youc'students, individu^ly 
• or in'ffltnafl IJpups, can writj! their own sets of role 
-profiles to^beactedi5utt)y"othtt iiiefnbers offhe 
class. - ' 

Conclude the activity by siimnwteing on a 
blackboard the various techniques that the / 
students felt wpuld be effective in inducing peers 
on the job to engage in safe and healthful work' 
practices. » 

♦ 

The following pages may be duplicated for 
student use. 
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ROLE PROFILE SET 1 



Rota^layer A: NurSitf' 

You are a nurse at United Jllness Hospital and havB^ been working there for 12 years. You enjoy 
your work, although! you Ye not crazy about being exposed to so many diseases and having to lift so ^ 
many patients. But over the years, you ve been careful to wear gloves and face masks, when you 
needed to, to avoid diseases. You have also tried to haVe at least one other nurse around to help you 
lift- or move a patient, * ^ . * 

A couple of months tigo; a friend of yours who used to be a nurse at a hospital across town came 
to work at United Illness. You've noticed that you^friend takes some risks with safety and health. For 
example, your friend never w^rs^loves when^ts^g blood from patients who may have viral hepatitis 
and so ri^ks getting infected, tpo. Your friend also lifts heavy patients alone, without getting help from 
other nurses-e\*en though your f/end complains once in a while about having backaches. 

You've decided to^urge yogr friend tojA/ear gloves when taking blood from patients with viral 
hepatitis. It's really very simple to do, eveMhough it seems like such a bother to get gloves, put them 
on, and then throw them away afterwards. Al t irst, it's a littlejnore difficult taking blood with them 
on, but soon it become just as easy as without then>. You also plan to tell your friend not to lift 
patients alone, but to get another nurse or two to hefp, — i 

You're both having lunch in the hospital cafeteria now, and you've decided to urge your friend to 
be more careful about taking blood and lifting patients. What do you'say? , 

Rote Player B: Nurse's Friend 

You have been a nurse for ten years, and only two months ago you changed hospitals. You used 
to work across town, but now you have ajob 'at United lllrfs^ Hospital where the work is more 
interesting. United has more serious and unusual disaases among its patients than had the other 
hospital where you used to work. • ^ 

^ You know that there are some risks in being a nurse in a hospital, like being exposed to infections 
and developing back problems from lifting patients, but you don't think the risks are very serious. You 
could wear glomes when you take blood from patients who have certain diseases, like viral hepatitis/ - 
This is what mSny of the other nurses do. But it's such a nuisance-putting the gibves on and taking 
them off. Besides, you have trouble drawing blood when you're wearing the gloves, and the patients 
complain when you hurt them as a resulf. 

You must admit that you have had a few backaches from lifting heavy patients by yourself, but 
as long as your back doesn't get worse, you're not going to worry about it. You know that you could 
get help from other nurses in lifting patients, but you feel guilty dragging them away from their work 
to help you. It's so much easier just to lift the patient right then and there by yourself. 

Vou're having lunch now with a friend of yours who is also a nurse at United Illness. Your friend 
is usually pretty careful about making sure not to catch any patient diseases and to lift patients 
properly. You wonder if your friend wiH ever suggest that you be more careful. If your friend does 
speak up, what will you say? 
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ROLE PROFILE SET 2 



Role Playar A: Topside Coke Oven Worker 



Vou work in a steel plant on a coke oven battery that is two football fields long and three'stories 
high. The battery "cooks" coal, turning it into coke, which is then used" elsewhere in the plant to heatr 
up the steel. You work on top of the battery where part of your job is to fill the oven with coal and 
. then make sure no smoke escapes from the battery while the coal is being heated. 

You know that you have a very high* risk of getting lung cancer from any smoke that does escape 
from the battery, so you do your best to keep the lids on the battery to stop up the smoke. However, 
the door cleaners, who work twenty feet below you on the sides of the battery, have not been doing a 
good job cleaning the oven doorJJ' As a result, sonqe erf the smoke leaks out the doors. When the wmd 
Is blowing in the "wrong" clirection, the smoke gets blown up to you. 

You know that cleaning the doors is dirty aridiiard work, but you're angry thdt the cleaners put 
you at risk by notdoing their job well. You also know that cleaning the doors properly can slow up 
the work a bit, with the result that you and the other workers might lose some money. But you're 
more concerned about your health than with a few extra dollars that you and the other workers might 
lose if the doors were cleaned carefully. 

A worker whom you give a ride home to every week has just become senior door cleaner. If you 
could get this worker to do the job right, all the other door cleaners probably would, too. You're in 
. the car right nojfli,.aQdyQu've decided to ask this door cleaner to take the time to clean the doors 
•properly. Wlurt do you&ay? 

r ■ . : ■ ■ 

Role Player. B: Coke Oven Door Cleaner 

You work in a steel plant on a coke oven battery that is two football fields long and three stories 
high. The battery "cooks" coal, turning it into coke, which is then usgd elsewhere in the planj to heat, 
up the steel. You work on the side of the battery where part of your job is to keep the doors clean. 

You have just been madejhe senior door cleaner, a job yo^u've always wanted because it pays well 
and you need the extra money for your three children, one of whom has a lot of;medicar.billst 
However, you don't really like the work you have to do, because cleaning the doors js hard and dirty. 
You like to get it done as soon as possible. *' V 

In addition, the sooner you get the doors cleaned, the more coke can be dumped into the battery 
and heated into coke. And the more coke you produce, the more you get paid. - 

You know that when you don't clean the doors thoroughly, some smoke leaks out. When the 
wind is blowing in a certain direction, the smoke blows up to the people who work on the top of the 
battery. This bothers you a little, because you know that the workers on top have a very high risk of 
getting lung cancer because of the smoke that can come out of the top of the battery, as well as the 
side. But you figure the added smokS from the doors that blows up to the top probably doesh't worry 
the topside workers-they're more concerned with the snroke coming o,ut of the top of the battery. 

You're driving home now with a worker who works on the top of your battery. But the worker 
seems concerned about something, and you wonder if it's because of the smoke that sometimes blows 
up to this worker when yoo don't clean the doors properly. If this worker asks you to clean the doors 
Kiore carefully, what will you say? ' . * * 
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ROLE PROFILE SET 3 

^ Role Player A: Worker's Spouse 

Your husband (wife), is an accountant with The Fines! Accounting Company. He works very hard 
supporting you and your three children— too hard/in fact. While he doesr^t spend too many weekends 
at the off ice, he does have to work two or three nights a week, sometimes getting home after midnight. 

What is worse, he comes home many evenings very tense and upset because his work is so Sectic 
and high pressured. He's still "on the way up" at Finest.Accounting ahc^ilA^ants to become a vice- 
president because of the higher salary, prestige, and job security that position will bring/ 

^ On the eveningis when he comes home early, he sometimes gets angry at you and is too tired to' 
play with the kids. After dinner he needs to relax, so he watches television and falls asleep. Mpre 
often, he has some papers to work on and goes upstairs and shuts the study door. 

• You've told him befo%that bringing his problems home frord work makes life unpleasant when 
ymjTe together and isn't go6d for the children either. But now youVe ready to put your foot down. 
Just last night, when you had bo*th planned to go to a movie, he came home and said he couldn't go out 
because he was "too tired" and bad "a few papers to go over." VVhen you complained, he yelled, 
"What do you expect nr\»'-<crd€i^u it my job so you can see a loasy movie?" • 

Today/is Saturday, and ijt's been a pleasant one that you and your children and husband have 
been able to spend together peacefully at the beach. Even though you don't waoj to ruin the day, you 
feel it's a good time to talk about t»ow your husband's exhausting and nerve-wracking work is rpaking 
things very unhappy for you and the kids,*- ' 

It's evening and the children are in bed. Yoq're both having coffee in the kitchen. What do 



you lay? 



Role Player B: Hardworking Accountant 



You are an accountant "on the way up'^jth The^inest Accounting Company, You work very 
hard at a high-pressure job that isJull of excifer^ent— but also full of tension and long hours. Movyever, 
' you feel it's worth the hassles because you enjoy the work and bec&use in. three or four years you hope 
to becbme a vice-president. Then you'll hav^ a good salary, prestige, and job security. 

You are concerned, however, because you sometimes have to work late at night and often come 
home tired and touchy, even on those evenings when you quit work early. Sometimes you have so 
much on your mind from work that you hardly feel like talking with your wife or playing with your 
kids. 

Your wife has told you a couple of times about how much your being so tired and nervous 
bothers her and the kids, but you don't see what you can do about it. You'd be fired if you tried to 
cut down oh your work load. It's just something you'll all have to live.with for a few more years until 
you become vice-president. It's sure no fun for you either to stay late at work and come home grumpy. 

Today was Saturday, and you and your family were able to go to the beach and have a pleasant, 
relaxing day together. Now that it's evening and the kids are in bed, you're having a cup of coffee in 
the kitchen with your wife'before turning in yourselves. 

But your wife seems to have something on her mind to discuss. You wonder if it's about your 
working so hard and coming home tired and tense so often. If this is ^he problem and your wife wants 
to discuss it, what will you say? 
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Acuity 42* 

DEBATING RESPONSIBILITY FOR SAI=ETV AND HEALTH ON THE JOB 



CAPSULE DESCRIPTION: Studeate in tauU group! 
detwta who ihoitld be tefpooiible for hetltii and ufety 
oa the Job-gDveniiiieRt, miiugwrtCTU^iptoyees. 
aruakmi. 



^ GOALS: LEVEL: 
AwtreneM Easy 
t Attitude Devekspment 



TIME: 

1 to 2 CIus Peiiodt 



Pre^nt verbally or in writing several of the 
. scenarios in Activities 1 and ^ to the class. Have 
each student write a brief statement of whihe or 
she feels should be responsible for eliminating 6r^ 
reducing the hazayd in each scenario. Later, aftfer 
the class, sort out the students* responses and 
assign the pupils to small groups in such a way that 
each group is fesponsible for addressing one 
hazard. Include within each group students who 
disagree as to who shoufd be responsible for 
eliminating or reducing that hazard. , ' 

During the following class, break the students 
Info their small gixmps, assign each group "its" 
hazard, pass back their papers, and provide the 
following instructions: ^ 

1 . Read the opinions of the other members of 
your group regarding who should be responsiMe • 
.for eliminating or reducing the hazard your groiq> 

' is assigned to discuss. 

2. Appoint a spolcesperson to take notes, this 
person will describe your group*s conclusions to 
the rest of the clas^ when your discussion ends. 

3. Discuss who should be responsible for 
eliminating or reducing the occupational safety or 
health hazard that your group has been assigned to 
consider. 

4. Decide what share of the responsibility each 
of these groups has. All of it? Most of it? Some of 
it? A small part of it? 

5. Be sure to decide why you feel that group or 
those groups should be responsible and write these 
reasons down. ' 

6. If your grovip. cannot agree on an answer, 
decide why not an(l write down why youMisagree. 

7. Decide what specific things each of these 
groups should be responsible for doing tc;^ eliminate 
or reduce the hazard and write these actions down. 
For younger students, you can simplify and reduce 

. these instructions. . 



When the groups have completed their 
discussions, have the spokesperson from each 
group tell the rest of the class what tiis or her 
group's hazard was and who the group decided 
should'be responsible for eliminating or reducing 
that hazard, why, and how. Invite other members 
of the class to debate each group's conclusions. 

Regprd on the blackboard (a) the name of each 
student group's hazard and (b) the names of those 
the students hold responsible for eliminating it. 
After ^11 the presentations, ask the class to consider 
whether there tends to be a consensus among alf 
.the groups in the class! regarding who should be 
responsible for eliminating or reducing^occupational 
safety and health hazards. Have the class consider 
whether, in genei^|^ovemment, management, 
employees, or unions have the mqst responsibility, 
what their respective share should be, and what^ 
exactly, they should be responsible for doing about 
the dangers. Does the class feel that responsibility 
for hazards should not generally be assigned to one 
group but that different groups should be 
responsible, depending on the specific hazard irT 
question? If so, why? 

As follow-up activities, students can do the 
following: ' ' 

• research who in fact has the legal responsibility 
for reducing or eliminating each hazard they 
discussed 

• interview members of the responsible group(s), 
such as government officials, business leaders, 
union officials, and workers, to see if these 
people agree or disagree with the students' * 
judgments 

• investigate how workers or'othfer citizens can 
go about encouraging government, 
management, employees, or unions to take 
greater responsibility for the safety and health 
of employed people 
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Activity 13 

ROLE PLAYING CONFLICTS BETWEEN WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT 



4P_yS^£OESCRIraO^|:Stlldmta write Gonplatk^ GOALS; * ^ 

mdA ud safety eomxttu on tiie job, between (s) employees SUO'Devetopmeni 

Mdiiiaiia|eiiieiii,(b)e(aployeeeMdgovBim Attitude Devetopment 
. tad (e) wMhen endHmioii offlcen. Stc«ie« m th 



LEVEL: 
E«qr 



1 to2ClwiFeiiods 



Employees and employers Often disagree about. . 
occupational safety and health issues, including the 
following: 

• whether a hazard exists, and, if so, how serious 

itis.-^- ■ - . -x , 

• if one exists, who should Vh responsiolelFbr * 
eliminating or reducing it ' 

• if one exists, whether it is one that can be 
reduced or eliminated ^ 

. - •. how best to eliminate or reduce a hazard in 
i; terms of effectiveness and cost * 
Skiiiilm' disagreements may occur;between uraon 
members aihd ii^ion bfficets in terms of members 
who; wi£^ to Vfiijit it out*' with tnanagement over a 
safety oi^ health J^sue and in terms of whether 
safety aitd health conditions on the job should be 
included in cohtr^ct negotiations. Finally, workers, 
union officers, ail^^ company executives -may all • 
have disputes with government officials regarding • 
what each side feels- is the government's « 
responsibility or role in protecting the safety and 
health of workers on the job. 

Three sets of rol^ profiles are provideil at the 
end of this activity that address these areas of 
potential conflict between workers, management, 
unipn officers, and government officials. In the 
first set, a union official takes a safety complaint 
to an "Assistant Vice President for Production" in 
a hypothetical textile company. The second set 
focuses on a chemical worker who wants his or her 
union to include safety and health concerns in its 
upcoming contract negotiations with the chemiciil 
company The final set of role plays preMj^t? a 
conflict between a taxicab driver and an^ 
automobile inspection official over the unsafe 
condition of the driver's taxi. 



Before your students role play these scenarios, 
pass out the pjatrts to the class ahd haVe them-Wrt/e 
how they think eaph conflict situation might end. 
However, pass out one of the two role profiles in 
each, set to only li^f* the class ahd-the other role 
profile to the other half so that no one s^Udpnt is 
privy to both role players' roles in each set of role 
plays. That way ydii can still conduct the role plays 
without the players being familiar with their 
counterpart's role descriptiort. , jp* 

After the role plays, have the class discuss the 
following questions: . ' " 

• What are the potential benefits -find drawbacks 
for workers who aidvocatje improved safety and, 
health conditions with (a) management, ' * • 
<b) union officials, and (e) government i 
officials? 

f What considerations might motivate or- 
discourage workers from registering theii; 
concerns with each of these groups? 

• What strategies for motivating these groups to 
reduce workplace hpards are most likely to be«v 
effective and why? 

Complete the^activity by having several of your 
students who hold part-time jobs or who have- ; 
engaged in summer work describe a siifety or 
health hazard in their work and indicate whether 
they feel they should present it to.their enltJioyers. 
Have the class debate the wisdom and potential 
effectiveness of doing *s^ Based on these 
discussions, ^mall groups of sti^dents can develop 
role plays of their own that other groups gan then 
act out. 

Th^e following pages may be duplicated for ■ * 
student use. . 
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«OLE PROFILE SET 1 



^oto Play«r A: Union Safety (^mittee Chairperson 

You are your union Safety Committee Chairperson in your textile plant. TopQotch Textiles, andl 
have been elected for a two-year terrp. You and the Qther two members of your committee are very 
concerned about acciifents that occasionally happen in using some of the machinery ih the plant. Oniy 
last wee^a worker lost an eye when a loose needle from a stitching machine f few out. 

The plant supervisor insists thatthese accidents happen because the workers are careless-they 
donfTwatch what they ar;e doing. 

You feql the accidents occur mostly because the machines, are dangerous to use. As far as 
carelessness goes, it's very difficult to be attentive every second when you're pperating the machines 
because the work is s6 boring. Your m'ind naturally vvanders at times, you daydream, or you get . 
distracted by a 'Conversation with someone working next to you. 

'You've decided to meet with the sufiervisor to see what can be done to get rid of the danger of 
.^'Ving needlesfronru^ by "retrofitting" them (installing needle guards so they 

becorne^csTd^figerSDsfOtvgetti ng new machinery that comes with needle guards. You know that 
there safer jTiachinery available, but it would cost your employer money to install it. 

. Another possibility is to introduce job rotation into the work so that you don't get so bored with 
your job that you lose. your concentration. But this. too. will cost the company money. However, you 
• feel strongly that when it comes to the workers' safety, the company must paV the price. You're sure 
it can afford to, anyway. . . ^ 

4- 

You've just gone into 'the office of the Assistant Vice P|-e$ident for Production. What do you say? 



BOLE PROFILE SET 1 

♦ . * . 

Rote Player B: Assistant Vice Pmideot lor Production 

You are the Assistant Vice f*resident for Production in'Topnptch Textiles. One of, your duties is - 
to see to it that there are as few accidents as possible on the job. This isn't always easy, because your 
workers carl be careless and get hurt by the machines they operate. Only last weeic a worker lost an 
eye when a needle flew out of a stitphirig machine, and you're sure it's because she was simply careless 
and didn't tighten the needle properly~^t least this is what the foreman told you. 

You know that your company could "retrofit" (fix)"ybur machines and install no^le guards on 
them, or you could buy new machines that have needle guards already on them. However, these 
solutions would cost Topnotch Textiles a fair amount of money. You feel that you can rhaintairi 
adequate safety through -educational programs with the workers every yfew months and through your 
trainijfig program for new worker^. Besides, if the workers make footisn mistakes while they wor^, 
that's their fault. Itjs not your job t^hold their hand and treat them like children playing with 
matches. ' ^ * /• 

The tmion Safety Committee Chairperson has just come into your office, and you know this 
person is here because of th)fi^ccident last week. You figure you'll have to put up some new posters 

on the need to be careful ahd perhaps send out another safety notice in the paychecks next month. 

■« 

The worker has just sat down and will probably want you to install new machines or make the 
' old ones safer. If this is what tlje worker asks, what will you say?- , ^ 



ROUE PROFILE SET 2 



Role Player A: Union Member 

. You work-in a chemical factory and do a lot of mixing of gases, some of which you know are 
very dangerous~th§y can cause cancer if you are exposed to them too long. For a long-time,' you and 
several other workers have asked your comspariy ta install fans that would suck out the harmful gases 
that you may be breathing, but the company hais always said that the gases are not dangerous and the 
lans would be top expensive, - 

This year you have decided to urge your union leaders to demand at the annual contract 
negotiations that the company buy the fans. But' you know that your union Kas always been more 
interested in demanding higher salaries and better medical coverage and retirement policies. Your local 
union officer, however, is up for reelection next year," and you feel that maybe you can persuade this 
person to make worker health an important item in this year's contract negotiations with the company. 

You have justgotten together with two other vyorkers and decided to present your case to your, 
uniqn officer. You all feel strongly that your health is very important-what.good isa high salary if 
you don't, live to spend the money or are too sick to enjoy it? You Know that many other workers are 
concerned abogtthese conditions but have just not bothered to make their feelings well known to the 
union leaders. f 

You have just come in to your union officer/s office with the other two workers and sat down. 
What do you say? 
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Role Player B: Union Ref>resentativ9 



You are the union representative in the locat company which makes chemicals*. You used to be a 
chemical worker yourself before you were electeti to this position two years ago. 

Contract negotFatibns with the company are coming up soon, and you lx)pe_you get a big raise * 
for the workers as well as longer vacation time. You feel the company has made a good profit in the 
past few years and the workers deserve to share in these profits. • . / 

ve heardjhat some union members are also concerned with their health on the job and want 
the company to make their working qonditions safer. Ypu know that wording with chemicals can beT^ 
^'dangerous, but it's always been difficult to get the company to improve health conditions on the job* 
It's much easier to get it to give a raise or improve the vacation plan- | 

Three members of your union have just come in to your off ice. Ypu wonder if they are 
, concerned about their health on the job. If they want you to negotiate^better health conditio^ on the 
job in the coming negotiations for a new contract, what will you tell them? 
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ROLE PROFILE SET 3 



Role Player A: Taxtcab Driver 



You are a taxicab driver, and generally you enjoy your work. However, many of the taxis you 
drive are very unsafe. Once, your brakes gave out oh you in the middle of the road, and another time 
your windshield wipers quit )n the middle of a ramstorm^ You don't want to complain to the cab 
company because you might get fired. So you've decided to speak to the taxrcab licensing agency in 3 
your town. You know that there are supposed to be Inspections of each taxi every year to make sure ■ 
it's safe to operate, but you feel these iQspections are npt carefully done. In addition, given the 
thousands of miles most taxis are driven in a year, they ought to be inspected two or three times a 
year, not just Once* 

Last week you skidded in the rain because the tires on your taxi were "bald." So you decided it 
was time to complain to the inspection agency. You've just walked into the office with another taxi 
driver who feels the same way you do about the dangerous taxis you drive. What do you say? 
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ROLE PROFILE SET 3 



Roki nayer $: AutcHitobita Inspection Official 

You are in charge of the city automobile inspection department. You are responsible not only for 
the inspection of automobiles every year in your state, but also for the inspection of taxis. 

You know that many taxisare not in the best pos^le condition, but it's really difficult to get ' 
tlie inspectors to inspect them carefully every year. If they were really careful, half the taxis would 
have to be repaired, and the taxi companies say they would go broke if they had to make these repairs. 
Besides, you feet the real danger in taxis is not their condition but the way the taxi drivers drive them. 
Only y^terday you took a taxi to a meeting/and the driver ran a red light, wove m and out of traffic, ^ 
end broke the speed limit half a dozen times. It's no wonder the taxis are in such lousy shape, the way 
they're driven. 

Two^cabbies have just entered your office, and you wonder if they are about to complain that 
their taxis are unsafe. If they do, what will you ia^7 - . 
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Activity 14 
UNDERSTANDING. AND USING OSHA 



: DESCRIPTIE^ : I 



CAPSULE DESCRIPTIfli^: Sti^cati lean tbout the 
Oocupadoual Safety and Heaitfi Admtaictntloii cad 
how to IMP OSHA. 



GOALS: 

AwtiepeM 

SldU Developmeni 

Attitude Devetopment 



LEVEL: 
^odentte 



TIME; 
K. 1 t6 2CltttPeiioda 



This activity has two pmth. In the first part, 
students learn about the^miandate and operations 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration; in the second, thty identify an 
occupational hazard in their school or community 
and discuss whether andshow OSHA could be used 
to help eliminate or reduc^ it. 

Part One. Either have youf students read a copy 
of the description of OSHA provided in section B 
of chapter 3 of this guide, or present to them » 
" yourself the basic features of OSHA described 
there. Focus in particular on the following roles of 
OSHA: 

»; I. Standard setting. The OSHA Act establishes 
tninunum standards for work conditions and 
includes a "general duty clause," which requires 
employers to provide a workplace that is free from 
recognized hazards. The Act also describes^ow 
OSHA can establish s^pecific standards covering 
specific wockpface hazards. 

l.'Workers ' rights. The Att guarantees a number 
of worker rights, including the general right to "a 
safe and healthful work environment." Several 
specific worker rights are currently being ihigated 
in the courts. For example, in 1078 the Supreme 
Court held that workers have to be paid during the 
time they join an OSHA inspector who is touring a 
plant. The Cburt also ruled that workers may be 
fired if*they walk off the job or r^use to work 
because of what they feel is a hazardous condition. 

3. Inspections. The OSHA Act provides that any 
worker may request an inspection of his or her 
workplace by completing a complaint form and 
tnailing it to the nearest OSHA office. A copy of 
the cgmplaint form is provided in section B of 
chaptel* 3 of this guide. The Act also describes how 
inspections are to be conducted and what their 
results may be. 

4. Enforcement. The Act prescribes certain 
penalties for violations of the Act, including fines 
and injunctions. 

5. Coverage. The Act covefs most workers, " 
except for government workers at all levels (federal, 
state, and local) and miners (Who are covered 



under the Mining Safety and Health Act of 1 97^). 

A particularly useful supplement to the OSHA 
Act is the publication How to Use OSHA : A 
Workers' Action Guide to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, which may t)e ordered 
for $.75 from Urban Planning Aid, Occupational 
Health and Safety Project, 639 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02139. In addition, have 
your students interview OSHA officials who may 
be located nearby (see chapter 3 for a list of 
regional and local offices) and write to the nearest 
OSHA office for literature about OSHA, including 
the items suggested in section D of chapter 3 of thiis 
booklet. A good deal of literature critical of OSHA 
ha^ also been written, qnd students can. read some 
of these materials,, which are also listed in section 
D. Students can also interview local business 
persons regarding their views of OSHA. 

After having reviewed and understood the role 
of OSHA in protecting the safety and health of 
workers, have the class discuss the following issues: 

• How effectively can OSHA protect workers 
under its present legal mandate? For example, 
how effective are its enforcement provisions? 

• Supposing that OSHA tried its hardest to 
protect workers, what problems might it have 
in enforcing the law? For example, in 1978 the 
Supreme Court ruled that OSHA had to have a 
search warrant in order to inspect a workplace 
if the business bwnei^demanded one. Do the 
students feel most employers will make such a 
demand? Why or why not? 

• Government regulatory agencies have 
sometimes been accused of being "captives" of 
the industries they are supposed to regulate 
because former industry members end up on 
the regulatory staffs and, more commonly, 
regulators resign or retire to take positions in 
the very industries they were formeriy 
required to regulate. How valid is this criticism 
of OSHA? 

• How hampered, if at all, is OSHA by staffing 
shortages? How many inspections can it be 
expected to conduct a year? 



• How dependent is OSHA for its effectiveness 
on the chaiaeter of the person who heads the 
agency? To what extent can the person in 
chaige. promote or frustrate.OSHA^s mandate 
if he:.or she wants to? 

• H6W effective is 6SHA*s standard-setting 
process? Is it fast enough? 

Put Two. Have your^tudents in small groups 
identify two oi thi«e pccupational hazards in their 
school or community and discuss appropriate 
methods for eliminating or reducing them. As part 
of the exercise require each group to fill out an 
OSHA complaint form requesting an inspection.. 
Pass out copies of the form to each group by 
duplicating the blank complaint form provided in 
section B of chapter 3« After each group has 



completed its discussion, have the groups compare 
their propoised actions and evaluate which one^ 
would be best and whyilThen, invite a local OSHA 
official to the class to give his or her opinion 
regarding the students* proposed courses of action. • 
Atthe same time, students can ask further 
questions regarding ho^ to use OSHA to achieve 
protection of.workers' safety and health on the 
job. ' V 

You c^ also have your class review and fill out a - 
NIOSH form requesting a health hazard evaluation. 
This- form is used when employees are not sure if a 
substance they work with"^ dangerous, and they 
want NIOSH to make this detennination. A copy 
of the NiOiSH kequest for Health Evaluation may 
be found in section B of chapter 3 . 
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Activity 15 

DEBATING CONTROVERSIAt OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ISSUES 



CAPSULE OeSCRirnON: Stodeats debate in nuU 
group* oao or taato controvemid iMuet related to 
occupatioMl safely aad hetlth. 



GOAL: 
Awareneu 



LEVEL: 
Buy to Difficult 
(Depending on tiie 
debate topic) 



TIME: 

1 to4Clas>Peijodi 



Following this paragraph is a list of controvei^ial ^\ 
• issues related to occupational safety and health 
that your studefnts can debate in small groups? 
Different small groups can debate different issues 
and. report their conclusions to the rest of the class, 
or several small groups can discuss the same issue 
separately and compare results. After the activity, 
encourage your students to identify additional 
controversial issues of their own that they can 
debate. Students may be able to think of such 
issues, based on their own work experience or that 
of other members of their family. 

• Should OSHA be allowed to irispect a 
workplace without first securing a search warrant 
from a judge? (Tlfe Supreme Court has ^uled th^ 
OSHA must secure a warrant if a company 
demands it. The Court dirf not, however, require 
that OSHA specify'the particular violation it 
expects to find-that is, OSHA can still conduct a 
general inspection without any particular violation 
in mind, which is something police may not do. A 
search warrant secured by the police must specify 
probable cause for finding evidence of a crime; 
OSHA need not.) 

• Should workers be allowed to walk off the job 
and refuse to work without being fired if they 
honestly feel that there is a serious risk to their - 
health or safety if they wqrkr(The Supreme Court 
has held that workers who walk off the job may be 
fired.) 

• When an OSHA inspector arrives at a plant, 
should a worker delegate be allowed to join the ^ 
inspector in his or her tour on company time-that 
is, without losing pay during the inspection? (The 
Supreme Court has ruled that the OSHA Act does 

- entitle workers to pay while accompanying an 
inspector.) 

• What should a company be fined, if anything, 
if it violates a minor OSHA rule? A serious one? 
(The current QSHA Act allows for' fines of up to 

$ 1 .000 for each violation and up to $ 1 0,000 in the 
case of a deliberate or repeated violation.) 

• Should a company chief executive be 
responsible for safety or health hazards that his or 
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her subordinates knew about but failed to correct? 
If so, what penalties should be assessed agajiist him 
or her? (Federal District Courts have ruled that 
company officers are liable for the actions of their 
subordinates.) 

NT Does an employer have an obligation to inform 
a job applicant of all the hazards of the job? 

• Should an employer require employees to take 
appropriate protective measure?— for example, 
wear respirators-that the workers do not want to 
take? 

• Should companies be allowed to prohibit 
fertile or pregnant women from working with 
substan9e4 which are known to cause miscarriages ^ 
or birth defects? Should the company be allowed , 
to fire them? Transfer them to lower paying jobs? 
Not hire them* in the first place? 

• 'Should companies be allowed to refuse to 
reveal the ingredients in their products to the " 
government, which wants to learn if they are 
dangerous, because of a need to protect trade 
secrets? 

• Should companies be required to pay 
compensation to workers for illnesses the 
empjoyees develop because of their jobs when the 
companies did not know that the work conditions 
.were dangerous? 

• Should workers who refuse to take protective 
measures on the job that are recommended by 
their employers or the government be disallowed 
from claiming disability or sickness benefits if they 
develop a work-related disease or have a work- 
related accident? 

• Should the government or a company inform 
workers if it learns that a substance that the 
employees work with on the job has been 
disfgovered to cause cancer in animals but*not in 
--humans? , ' ' 

• Should companies be allowed to consider how 
expensive it will be to eliminate workplace hazards 
in deciding whether to eliminate or reduce the 
risk? Should'the^vemment be allowed to 
consider the costs to industry in deciding what 
level of safety companies must achieve? 



Activity 16 

DEVELOPIMQ HAZARD INSPECTION CHECKLISTS 



CAFSULE DESCRlPnON: Sttidente ia mua gvoiipa 
dflviiQp m4 pilot tmt a bawd Utt^tkM chackOit 



CX]fALS: ^ LEVEL: TIME: 

Awairaeg* ^ Easy ^ 1 to 2 

StdD DeVetopmeAt 
* Hasatd Idantiflcation 



P^iiods 



Explain to your students that the purpose of this 
activity is to help them (a) become aware of the 
need to be alert to discover workplace hazards in 
any job thiey hold and (b) develop the skills to 
identify them. Then break the class into small 
groups and have each group select a workplace for 
which it would like to develop a hazard checklist. 
Workplaces migltf include sites where students 
themselv^hjfve W(drked, where their parents or 
other^am^y members work or h^ve worked, 
workplaces in the community that are known to 
present possible health or safety hazard^, or other 
workplaces in the local community of particular 
interest to the students where they can probably 
gain access for filling out their checklists. Remind 
the class that public employment is also an 
appropriate target for their checklists, including 
govemmjent buildings and jobs, from teaching to 
road maintenance to mail delivery. 

In developing their hazard inspection checklists, 
the groups may wish to do research on the hazards 
of . the occupation or site they expect to address. 
Students can tour the location and interview 
workers and company officials. If your students 
conducted Activity 2, they can review the sample 
observation guide which was usecUn that activity 
prior to developing their checklist for this activity . 

When the checklists have been developed, have 
the groups compare their lists and suggest ways to . 
each other to improve them. The students can also 
compare their checklists with those developed by 
others, including the following: 



• 7 Steps to Hazard Identification, by Bob 
Fowler. Labor Occupational Health Program, 
Center for Labor Research and Education, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 2S pages, $1. 

• Principles and Practices of Occupational Safety 
and Health. See excerpts provided at the end 
of the activity. 

Where possible, the groups should conclude the 
activity by inspecting a worksite and filling in their 
checklists. In general, it is wise to secure 
permission from management befor^ making any 
such inspection, even in workplaces where students 
themselves are employed and even in publicly 
owned buildings. If company officials were 
consulted earlier in the development of the 
checklist, securing thef^ company's permission 
should be facilitated. If any groups are refused 
permission, they can inquire why permission is 
being denied and discuss with the rest of the class 
the stated and other possible reasons they were ^ 
turned down. If man^^ement grants permission,^ 
the students may wish to present and discuss the 
results of their survey to company officials, asking 
if they agree with the findings and if not, why not. 
If the officials agree with the findings, what, if 
anything, do they feel canrbe done or ahready is 
being done about the hazards? 

The following pages may be duplicated for 
student use 
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, SAFETY AND HEALTH HAZARDS TO LOOK FOR 



L Ganerri OiMttiora To Ask 

Is there a chance the efrjployee: equipment, or materials can be caught in. ort. or between . • 
objects? 

Is there a danger the employee, equipment, or materials can fall to a lower level? 

Canan employeeslip,trip,orfall because of materials or objects in his pathway? ' 
Is there a chance of an employee or equipment being struck or striking against some object? 
.. Is the situation such that anemptbyee may hurtfiims^lf by pushing, pulling, or lifting? ^ 
Is the worker exposed to potentiglly dangerous flying objects? 
Does the employee handle or work near substances that.are toxic, caustic, or hot? 
Is the air dusty? . * 

Are there fumes, vapors, or mists in the air? 

Is the work environment very noisy? * • 

Is the work environment very hot or cold? 

Is there a lot of vibration? ^ :/ ' 

Is the lighting adequate? . 



JL Conditfons To Oisserve 

jagged 
sharp- edged 
.crooked 



leaking 
flammable 
decomposed - 



frayed 

deteriorated 

corroded 



gaseous 
toxic 

contaminated 



III* Possible Itoms To Inspect 

Acids 
Aisles 
Alarms 

Atmosphere J 
Automobiles 
Barrels 
Bins - 
Blinker lights 
Boilers 
Borers^ 
Buggies 
^ Buildings 
'Cabinets 
Cables 
• Carboys 
Catwalks 
Caustics 
Chemicals 
Claxons 
^Clos^ts 

'Connectors ^ 
Containers 



Controls 
Conveyors 
Cranes 

Crossing lights 
Cutters - 
- Docks 
- Doors 
Dusts 

Electric motors 
Elevators 
Explosives 
^Extinguishers, ♦ 
Flammables 
Floors 

Fork lifts , 
Fumqs 

Gas cylinders 
Gas engines 
Gases 
Hand tools 
Hard hats 



Hofets 


Safety devices 


Hoses 


Safety glasses 


Hydrants 


Safety shoes 


Ladders 


'Scaffolds 


* Lathes 


^Shafts. 


Lights 


Shapers 


Mills 


... Shelves 


Mist^ 


Sirens 


Motorized carts 


Slings 


Piping 


Solvents 


Pits 


Sprays 


Platforms 


Sprinkler systems 


Power tools 


Stairs 


Presses 


Steam engines 


Racks 


Sumps 


Railroad cars 


Switches 


Ramps 


Tanks 


Raw materials 


Trucks 


Respirators 


Vats 


Roads 


Walkways 


Roofs 


^ Walls ^ 




Warning devices * 



Adapted horn Princfpfqs and Practices of Occupational Safety and Healtti, A Programmed Instruction 
come. U S Department of Labor. Occupationai Safety and Health Administration, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washii^gton, D.C., n,d. 
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' Activity 17 

EXPLORING WOMEN'S SAFETY AND HEALTH ON THE JOB 



CAFSOtB DESCRIPTION: Stiutenti ittvcsl^le whether 
woosm iffo^expoied to iiaique oocupitkMiil haxiids tad« 
if 10, what 1h««o iWuiBiy bew 



GOALS: 

Skill Dev^meiit 
Hmid Identiflcatiofi 
Attltiule Devdopment 



LEVEL: 
EM$y to Difficult 
(Dq^endit^ on 
the exetdie) 



TIME: 

1 to 3 Cbis Peiiods 



Begin this activity by asking the class a series of 
**eye opener** questions about women and work 
such as the foUowing: ^ 

• What percentage of women work in America? 
(50%) 

• What percentage of the entire workforce is 
composed of women? (43%) 

• How many children are bom every year to 
women who were employed during pregnancy? 
( i miUion) 

• Do most women work because they want to 
keep busy^ want a little extra "pin money/* or 
because they need the money for necessities? 
(For necessities) 

Part One. Small group brainstorming. Then 
break the class into small groups homogeneously 
grouped by sex^ and ask them to brainstorm what 
they think some of th? health and safety problems 
that women may have at the workplace which 
men do not have. Remind the class to i|^de 
emotional stress as one possible health h^ard. 
Have the groups appoint a spokesperson to write 
down what these unique risks are and What causes 
them. Have each spokesperson present liis or her 
group^s conclusions to the rest of the class and 
record on the blackboard, by sex of group, each 
groups conclusions. Have the class examine the 
lists on the blackboard and decide whether the 
male groups and female groups came up with any 
different conclusions and, if so, what mij^t 
account for this phenomenon. Do the explanations 
indicate anything about differing perceptions 
among men and women regarding the hazards 
women face on the job? For example, are Aien 
more ignorant 6f the problems women face than 
are women? ' 

You can supplement and, if necessary, correct 
the hazards your students have identified, using the 
material in section A of chapter 3. Point out that 
generally there are four major concerns with regard 
to working women that do not apply to male 
workers: 

1 . Women are concentrated in a relatively few 
occupations^ and a few occupations are dominated 



by women employees. See if your students can 
guess what these job? are. The major ones include 
.nurses, electronic workers, secretaries/receptionists, 
saiesclerks, cashiers, elementary school teachers, 
sewers and stitchers, telephone operators, and 
laundry workers. Men in these occupations run the 
same safety and health risks as women— but there 
are relatively few men in these jobs. 

2. Pregnant women mn some risks on the job 
that men and non-pregnant women do not. While 
any worker might be injured by slipping, falling, or 
lifting, pregnant women also risk injuring the fetus. 
The truly unique risks, in fact, are only to the 
fetus, resulting from the above-mentioned and 
otherhazards. For example, a number of chehnieals 
found in many workplaces can damage the fetus, 
such as lead, mercury, anesthetic gases, vinyl 
chloride, chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides, 
benzene, and some solvents (chloroform, 
trichloroethylene). Radiation is also a danger to 
the unborn child. These chemicals and radiation 
can cause miscarriages or fetal damage. While it is 
said that workplace hazards also present women 

^>with unique risks because some chemicals rhay 
cause genetic damage to the egg or impairf ertility, 
many workplace hazards can have analogous 
effects on male sperm and a man's i)otency. 

3. Women suffer unique forms of discrimination 
On the job, which can create stress and physical 
symptoms. This discrimination may .take three 

forms: ^ f 

(a) Women tend to be hired forthe less 
desirable jobs. For example, within medicine, 
men tend to becoYne doctors, while women 
Ij^come nurses and nurse's aides. Women are 
secretaries; men are computer programmers. As 
a result, more women than men are exposed to 
the psychological burdens of holding less 
desirable jqbs. 

(b) Many women who advance in their careers 
are subject to hostility, envy, rejection, 
sabotage, and patronizing and snide comments 
from male co-workers. Such attitudes and 
behavior can create stress for women. 
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(c) Some women experience sexual harassment 
. ftom male co-workers, from persistently 
flirtatious jokes Wd innuendoes to outrisht 
demands for sexual favors in exchange 'f]or 
advancement or retention on the job: 
4. Many» perhaps igost, women wholiold paying 
jobs are also homemaid^rs who end up workmg 80 
or more hours a week. Such double responsibilities 
lengthy work week^ are rare among men. The 
stfesses that such dual responsibilities and long 
working hours can cause to women are self-evident. 

Part Two. Small ^up research. Bi«ak the class 
into small groups heterogeneously grouped by sex, 
and instruct thefii to develop a research pianfc 
investigating in more detail the workpla(»s!Sjr(is 
to women. Examples of activities the group^En 
engage in include the following: 

• Develop a'questionnaire and interview one. or 
more of the following groups: 

-female members of their own families and of 

the families of friends and neighbors 
-female classmates who have held or now' 

hold jobs 
-female teachers, secretaries, and 

administrators in the school 
-female school board members 
-male members of these groups on their 

perceptions of occupational hazards for 

women 

-doctors, nurses, ^d other medical personnel 

in the community 
-local OSHA and N19SH officials 

• Investigate the occupational safety and^ealth 
hazards of an industry that is heavily 
doiq^ated by female worlters. 

• Read one or more of the studies of women and 
work listed in the Resources section of 
chapter 3. - 

• Research the legal issues involved with women 
in the workplace. 



Have the groups report their findings to the rest 
of the class and compare results. Is there any 
consistency among the findings? If not, what might 
account for any discrepancies that turned up? 

Part Three. Follow-up discussion. Conclude the 
activity (whether you used. Part Two or not) with a 
class discussion of the /ollowing issues and other " 
controversies that your students may have raised in 
their prior discussions or discovered in their small 
group research activities: 
• What do the students feel are the distinct 
hazards^of work, if any, that women alone, or 
primarily, face? 

How can these hazards be eliminated or 
reduced? If they cannot, why not? 
Should companies take special precautions 
with regard to women who may have children, 
may be pregnant, or are pregnant, that are not 
taken for male employees? Why or why not? If . 
so, what precautions are legitimate and why? 
For example, should companies be allowed or 
required to prevent women who are pregnant 
or still fertile from working at. tasks that 
expose them to substances which may harm an 
unborn child? Should companies be allowed to 
fire them? Transfer thgpi to other positions in 
the company? 

Does focusing attention on the hazards of 
work, for women divert attention from the 
broader^ harder question of providing a safe 
and healthful workplace for all employed 
people? For example, is ^t legitimate to focus 
on the effects of work on the fertility of 
women but not on the potency of men? 
Should women who know they are pregnant 
and who are informed of the risks to their 
unborn children of a particular job be allowed 
to make up their own minds about whether to 
take the job? If not, who should make that 
decision? ^ 
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Activity 18 
INVESTIGATING WORK STRESS 




CAPSULE DESCRIPTION: Studoitt imeetti^te the lote GOAL: 
of iliif* iA emotioaal $md pdyikil ^eiltb tndieoafniod Awaieneit 
tlia worfcpUoe w ooe ioarce of ftrcM. ^ 



LEVEL: 
Easy 



TIME: 
f to 2 Class Periods 



The concept of the workplactul| a potential source 
K>f stress, with stress as a potentVl cause of 
emotional and physical damage^^s been woven 
into several of the other activiws in this guide. 
However, because occbpatitfffsu stress is so 
prevalent, has such important health consequences 
for many people, and is often ignored in 
considerations of workplace hazards, it is 
important that the topic be singled out for 
exclusive attention. 

Begin this activity by passing out or reading 
aloud tl» following scenarios: % ^ 

(a) Juan Rivaldo. works on an automobile 
assembly line instiling tail lights on automobiles. 
The line of cars keeps moving alf day, and he has 
to ask permission whenever he wants to use fhe 
bathroom. He gets 45 minutes off for lunch and 

. a lO-miniHe break in the morning and another 
one in the afternoon. What kinds of feelings 
might Juan*s job cause him fo feci? Why? 

(b) Sharon Antopolous has just been promoted to 
chief of suiTsery in the hospital where she works. , 

' *She is married and has two children, aged eleven 
and fourteen. What kinds of problems might her 
new position create for her? Whj;? What kinds of 
benefits nfifht it have? Why? ^ 

(c) Darroll Washington is a police officer in the 
city. He works the evening shift from five to 

> midnight. His sector is a tough one to patrol, 
and sometimes itinvolve^ him in plenty of 
"action.** ©ther times, he spends hours just 
driving around doing nothing. What Rinds of 
feelings might DarrolFs job caijse him to 
experience? Why? , ^ 
In small groups or as a class have your stud^fifS 
answer the questions raised. Then conduct a brief , 
discussion on the definition of stress, referring 
back to the students' responses to the scenarios for 
lUustrationst^ffif and their possible effects on 

* workers. OrtS^^Wion of stress migfit be features 
^nt ih^can create emotional 
ipieAiat is, make them feel 
bOTiiKi, tense, angry, and so oft. 



of the envir 
discomfort 
unhappy, ne 





Not all stress bottij^ryM people, and different 



people can tolerate or **handie'* stress better than 
Qthers- Some people enjoy stress, too. All stress, 
however, has the potentisJ to affect people*s 
emotional well-being. ; 

Referring back agam to the students." responses 
to the scenarios, have the class compile a list of the 
possible job conditions that might be considered 
stressful, such as the following: 

boredom. job intecuritjr'^ 

speed \ physicaWanger * ^ 

noise '* ifepulsive assignments 

pace ' . sex or race harassm'ent 

overwork long hours 

excessive responsibility 
unclear job responsibilities 
role conflict 

pay or job status inequities / ^ 

inadequate resources 
Then ask the students to suggest what feelings 
these job cdiriditions or stressful situations^might 
create for workers, such as; 

anger / jealousy 

tension • depression 

Tear ^ ^ neglect 

frustration loneliness 

hatred boredom. 
Have the class suggest^ome occupations that 
might involve these stresses and «ause these;.feelinj 
in additiojn to those of assembly line worker, chi 
surgeon, m9 police officer illustrated in the 
original scenarios. 

Ask thelclass what might serve to reduce the 
effects of ^se stresses oh a worker, such as 
support f?om supervisors and co-workers, certaiA • 
personality traits (which ones?), and understanding 
spouses and other, family members. To what extent 
miglit people turn to alcohol and drug abuse; and 
even suicide, as "solutions"^ to stress? 
' Next, poW out, if the fact has not already been^ 
mentioned, that stress can lead to physical * 
ailmenfe, like ulcers. Before going into more detail 
on whit illne^sses stress can create,.have your 
^tiMenis describe several conclusions to the^ ^ 
following story beginnings. 
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(d) Louise Vitti had a big^date coming up that 
eveiiing. She w^ted very badly to make a good 
impression on the boy she was going to see 
because she knew he had several oth^r girls X^:- 
whom he could be dating and she wanted him to ) 
like her. He was the first real decent guy who 
had taken an interest m her in a long time, and 
shdrdidn*t want to muff this chance to get to . 
know him better' She knew she shoukln*t wony 
so much about the date, but she wasuso nervous 
that . . . 

Fill in the rest of the *stl>ry with three 
possible things thatjriight have happened 
to Louise physically ^beeaUse of h er 
nervousness. ^ 



(e) Sam Co|ien was told by the coach yesterday 
that the regular pitcher fojr the varsity team had 
sprainecl his anRle and wouldn't be able to pitch 
the final playoff game of the year. Sam would 
be doing the pitching. While thrilled at the 
chance to show his stuff- he hadn't had a chance 
to pitch all season, the regular pitcher was so 
good -he was also very nervous". He was only a 
junior and knew that if he did poorly, he 
wouldn't be given the starting pitching 
assignment his senior year. In addition, he was 
certain that several minor iieague scouts would 
be on hind to assess the local talent. He knew he 
"* shouldiit worry, even though his shoulder had 
been giving him a little trouble recently, but he 
couldn't help it. In fact, he^was so tense that . . . 

* \ " *^ ^ " 

Finish thestory with three possible 

• ^physical reactions Sam might have had 

as a result opfUs nervousness. 

Record oji the blackboard kll the physical 
symptoms and illnesses a. worker might have as a 
result of stress on the job, such as sweating, 
dizziness, fainting, sleepiness, insomnia, exhaustion, 
weight loss, stomach upset, ulcers, headaches, tics, 
hives, high blood pressure, backaches, and stiff 
neck. ' 

Conclude the class discussion part of the activity 
by having the Students consider what some of the 
benefits of stress on thejob, or in other areas of a 
person's life, might be. For example, it has been 
'Suggested that absence of stress may be a stress 
itself for some people. Stress can also provide relief 
f^^ boredom and for others an opportunity to 
avoid facing an inner conflict troubling them ('not 



necessarily a healthy way to solve a problem). * 

As follow- up exercises to this activity, students 
can ihterview various employed people masking 
specific questions about; ' 

1 . what stresses, if any, exist in their work; 

2. \^t emotional effects, if any, these stresses 
have on them or their co-workers-that is, what 
feelings these stresses create; 

3. what physical effects these stresses may have - 
created in them or their co-workers; and 

4. how they and their cc^'- workers try to reduce 
the stresses of their work. 

There are also a number of interesting novels, 
short stories, and poems that students can read 
which suggest some of the stresses of various 
occupations, including the following: 



Novels ^ 
To Kill a Mockingbird, by Harper Lee (lawyer) 
The Assistant, by Bernard Malamud (shopkeeper, 
store clerk) 

To Sir With Love, by E. R. Braithwaite (teacher, 
principal) 

The Pawnbroker, by Edward Wallant (shopkeeper) 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo 's Nest, by Ken Kesey 
. (nurse, nurse's aide) ^ 
/ Never Promised You a Rose Garden, by Hannah 
Green (psychiatrist, nurse's aide) 

Short Stories 
"Flowers for Algernon," by Daniel Keyes (doctors 

and nurses) 
"The Egg," by Sherwood Anderson (small 

restaurant owner) 
"The Far and the Near," by Thomas Wolfe 

(railroad engineer) 
"A Visit of Charity/' by Eudora Welty (nursing 

homestafO . ' 
"The Patented Gate and the Mean Hamburger," by 

Robert Penn Warren (diner operator) 

Play 

Death of a Salesman, by Arthur Miller 

Poems 

"A Civil Servant," by Robert Graves 
"Dolor," by Theodore Koethke (office worker) ' 
"Night Shift," by Sylvia Plath (factory worker) 
"The Gresford Disaster," anonymous (miners) - 
"What Is He?" by D. H. Lawrence (cabinet maker) 
"Buyers and Sellefs," by Cari SandbiA^ (laborers) 
"A politician is an arse upon," by e. e. cummings 
"Jazz Fantasia," by Carl Sandburg (jazz musician) 



Teaching Assistance 



OVERVIEW OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND H€ALTH PROBLEM 



OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 



\ 



The information befow presents some of tlie majar 
health issues related to employment.* Additionaf ^ 
information may be found in the bibliography 
provided at the end of'^hj^.chapter. 

Chronic bisaasas^ 

The National Cancer Institute estimates thsft 60 
to 90 percent of alf cancers may be due to. 
environmental factors and considers th^t direct 
industrial exposure to known careinogens accounts 
for 4 to 10 percent of environmentally induced 
qancers. Another source reckons that 10 percent of ^ 
all cancer deaths in men are attributable to 
workplace carcinogens. 

The first direct connection between an 
occupational exposure and risk of a specific cancer 
was discovered, in 1775 by Percival Pott^hen he' 
noted the high incidence of scrotal cancer in 
/ormer chimney sweeps who, as young boys, had 
been eXposed to soot and failed to clean ^ 
themselves off after wOrk. Abnormally" high rates ^ 
of cancer have since been documented in 
connection with coke oven work ; rubber 
manufacturing; copper mining and smelting; 
exposure to asbestos during insulation, 
construction, shipbuilding, roofing, and other jobs; 
painting and paint manufacturing; uranium mining; 
manufacture of dyes and vinyl chloride; dressing of 
lumber; and work involving excessive exposure to 
the sun. 

Over six million workers are exposed to knov^n 
carcinogens -and additional cancer-causing 
substances are continually being discovered among 
the thousands of substances in current use in 
industry and among the estimated 500 new 
chemicals introduced into the workplace every 



♦Adapted from Peter Finn, "Integrating Occupational Health and 
S^ttxy into the Health Education aaMroom/' Health Education 
Monographs. I \ 91 



year. - , ^ 

^ Many jobs appear to create or heighten 
emotional tension4n normal ds well^as susceptible 
individuals; stress, in turn, has been linked 
with hypertension or heart disease among 
qnivemty professors, tax accountants, NASA 
engineers and scientists, executives, air traMt 
controllers, ^nd employees tp a numbefr of blue 
collar and other white collar jobs, ^ob " ^ 
dissatisfaction has been Hnked in Several studieiis 
with mortalityTrom heart disease. Occupational 
stress has^also been related to the incidence of 
arthritis arid peptic ulcers. The several million shift 
workers in the nation, whether clue to stress or 
biochemical cfijanges stemming frpm interruptions 
in their daily rhythms, have an excess of 
gastrointestinal disturbances*and urinary , tract 
conditions. ^ 

A particularly insidious group of chronic 
diseases associated almost exclusively with on-the* 
job exposures is the many pneumoconioses, which 
can cause shortness of breath, coughing, chest pain, 
chronic bronchitis, emphysema,' increased 
susceptibility to respiratory infections, arid death. 
Victims may have to^keep a **breathing machine** 
at home, be hospitalized whene^fer they g^t a cold, 
and spend a good portion of their income on 
medication. As one miner described it, "You 
smother continually, twenty-four hours a day, ^ 
seven days a week. But there's times when you 
smother worse .... There's nothing I can take that 
gives me.any ease -just stop, sit, lay down, if I can\ 
.or just be still.'' Black lun^which is prevalent 
among 8 to' 12 percent of all coal miners in the 
United States, is the most \^^ell known of the 
pneumoconioses. Indeed, as early as 1556 Agricola 
remarked that some women in the Carpathian 
Mountains married as many as seven miners in ' 
succession as each miner in turn died from Uing 
disease. An estimated 20 to 30 percent of all 
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cotton, flax.'and hepp workers develop byssinosis, 
while workers who breathe asbestos particJes run 
an extremely high risk of contracting asbestosis. 
Silicosis, however, to which sandstone workers, 
coal miners, and foundry and pottery factory 
workers are exposed,4s the most widespread of the 
dust diseases. . 

Given that heart disease and cancer are the 
number one and two causes of death in the 
country, that the prevalence of arthritis and peptic 
ulcers is widespread, and that the m^or 
pneumoconioses are incurable, students should 
become well versed in the contributory role their 
future employment may play in the onset and 
inten^r^atioh of these chronic diseases. 

, Skin' 

4 

It has been*;laimed that "anyone who works is a 
potential'candidate for an occupational skin 
disease" (Birmingham, D.J. "Occupational 
Dermatoses; Their Recognition, Control, and 
Prevegtioi>;* In The Industrial Environment: Its 
Evaluation and Control.' V. S. Dept. of Health, 
Ed^cation, and Welfare, p. 503. Washington, D. C : 
Goveminent Printing Office, 1973). Dermatoses 
are the most commonly reported occupational 
illnesses-it has been estimated that 10 percent of 
theVorkforce contracts a job-related skin disease 
during the couij^e of a year. These problems can 
range from minor, self-limiting rashes to skin 
cancer. 

Employment conditions that regularly create 
cutaneous hazards include outdoor work (like 
farming and fishing), handling of irritating 
chemicals, laboring under temperature extremes 
(for example, in forestry, fire fighting, " 
construction, mail delivery), use of high-frequency 
tools, and the presence of bacteria, viruses, and 
fungi (as in baking, horticulture, nursing, animal- 
husbandry). In addition, jobs. that create stress can 
aggravate almost any existing skin condition, from- 
acne to psoriasis. 

Hearing 

Impaired hearing may be the single most 
widespread occupational hazard. Over 4 million 
workers are actively exposed to continuous noise, 
while another 3.3 million are at risk of excessive 
noise exposure. The hearing sensitivity of factory 
workers in heavy industry is known to be 
measurably poorer than that of the general 
population. 

Not only can excessive noise over time 
permanently impair hearing ability, it can also 
cause changes in the size of blood ves.<iels, 
restricting the flow of .blood and making the heart 
work faster. Noise produces neurological, 
endocrine, and biochemical changes in man. and in 
scientific experimctvts with animals has led to. heart 




disease, hypertension, gastrointestinal aihnents, 
sterility, and tis^uedamage of the kidneys and . 
liver. A recent stu3y revealed that women hving 
in the landing path of airplahes near^the Los 
Angeles airport have a higher than average rate of 
stillbirths, and noise may be the culprit. The role 
of noise in creating tension is well known.*Fully 
40 percent of the members of teachers' unions in * 
Sweden report being disturbed by noise at work. 

Noise can also create a safety hazard on the job 
by interfering with communication between 
workers. 

A key distinction between noise on the job and 
off the job, which students should understand, is 
that people can and usually do avoid disquieting 
and potentially harmful noises in their private lives, 
but they cannot always do so at the workplace. 
However, youngsters also need to recognize that 
noise does not have to be painful ta cause hearing 
loss/ Education should make students sensitive to 
the need for identifying potential noise hazards 
where they work and for learning ^bout protective 
measures they can take to prevent them. 

Body Positions 

The effects of awkward and prolo^^|i| body 
positions, heavy lifting, and sedentary conditions 
at the workplace can create a variety of physical 
and ^m^tlonal problems for employed people. 
Uncomfortable and unnatural body positions and 
motions can cause stress, fatigue, unnecessary, 
errors, and accidents, as well as back prki)lems and 
muscle strains. Knowing how to lift objects 
property is especially important in occupations 
where such activity occurs frequently. While 
students may find this warning obvious for jobs 
requiring heavy manual labor, they may not realize 
that other common jobs require strenuous physical 
exertiori. Thirteen percent of the respondents in a 
Swedish study of white collar workers reported 
engaging in heavy lifting as part of their jobs. 
Laundry workers, hospital employees, and postal 
employees frequently risk strains, sprains. . 
dislocations, and hernias from lifting laundry, 
patients, and mail. Suj;h injuries account for 40 
percent of all lost-ftme accidents to California 
laundry worjcers, while a medical center in San 
Francisco found that neariy one-half of its 
Workers' Compensation costs were for back 
injuries. " 

Jobs that require considerable standing or 
sitting may involve not only continuous 
discomfort but also serious health hazards. 
Elevator operators, beauticians, dental 
assistants, and salespersons are all more prone 
to varicose veins as a result of their constant 
standing than are people with sedentary or 
active jobs. Nurses appear to be more susceptible 
to blood clots in their legs than are other 
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employees, presumably because they are on their 
feet for long periods of time- Clerical workers and 
taxi and truck drivers, by contrast, because of their 
constant sitting position, are exposed to increased ^ 
risks of blood pooling and therefore hemorrhoids. 
Curiously, some flight attendants who spend little 
time standing still or sitting down experience 
severe leg and back pains from constantly walking 
uphill and downhill. 

Students need to learn that good posture and 
comfortable body portions are an important 
con^deration on the job and that they may need 
to exercise more frequently than other people if 
they are employed in^ occupation in which 
tinusual physical activity ot inactivity can create 
special problems like varicose veins, hemorrhoids, 
'and muscle pulls. 

♦ • 

Human Sexuality 

A ;/ariety of jobs appear* to affect workers' 
potency and ability to conceive, as well as cause 
birth defects, increased infant mortality, 
miscarriages, and a number of other reproductive . 
problems. Already, 181 substances, including 
arsenic, cadmium, and methyl mercury, have been 
shown to be teratogenic (causing birth defects) or 
mutagenic (changing the cell structure of exposed 
adults or fetuses) in animals or humans. Rats 
exposed to ^yl chloride, used extensively in the 
manufacture of plastics and other products, have . 
given birth to offspring afflicted with live tumors, 
diildren of surgical nurses are more likely to be 
bom with congenital deformities than are those of 
other nurses, while surgical nurses have ten times 
. the miscarriage rate of other nurses. 

Lead, to which nearly 1 .5 million workers are 
exposed, has pr'6ven to be a Pandora's box of 
baneful injluehces, with the potential to cause 
birth defects, sterility, spontaneous abortions, 
stillbirths, increased infant mortality, and increased 
prematurity. Lead's ability to cause miscarriages is 
so well known'that it has been used by some 
women as an abortion method. Awareness of lead's 
toxicity has. existed for at least 2,000 years: Pliny 
the Elder warned against its dangers in the first 
century A.D., and some historians have suspected 
that excess exposure to this metal may have 
contributed to the. fall of the Roman Empire. 
Discovery of lead's harmful effects on human 
reprodu(!tive capacity has led one company. 
General Motors of Canada, to prohibit women of 
childbearing capacity from work where there is 
exposure to lead with tiie bizarre result that one 
employee had herself sterilized rather than become 
unemployed. 

The reproductive ability of male workers is alsp 
endangered by certain workplace conditions. Lead 
has been implicated in abnormal spermatogenesis, 
while vinyl chloride may damage sperm cells and 



produce cancer at a very early age in the offspring 
of men who come jnto contact with this chemical. 
Exposure to radar among men, sucli as may occur 
.4n military and health care work, is associated with 
mongolism in their offspring; and an increased risk 
of birth defects has also appeared among children 
*of unexposed wives of physician anesthetists. Wives 
of vinyl chloride workerSliavejEnore miscarriages 
than women whose husbands were not exposed to 
this chemical. 

Youngsters need to be aware that pregnant ^ 
women workers are more subject to workplace 
hazards than are men ,or other women. They have 
an increased susceptibility to toxic effects of gases, 
dusts, chemicals, metals, and stress. 

When students who intend to have children find 
themselves employed later in life, they should 
investigate their job's potential for endangering ^ 
their reproductive capacity and the health of their 
future offspring. If necessary, they should consider 
transferring to another job or stopping work if 
they conclude that the risks are grave enough. 

Family Health 

Unsuspected evidence has surfaced in recent 
• years that employed people can expose other 
members of their families to hazardous iubstances 
from the workplace. 

People who work with asbestos, including 
.insulators, shipbuilders, construction workers, arid 
roofers, can inadvertently bring invisible and 
potentially lethal fibers of asbestos home on their 
clothing or on their bodies, particles that other 
members of their family may then inhale. Several 
people who have lived in the same house Vith 
. asbestos workers have developed mesothelioma, an 
extremely rare and incurable form of cancer. One 
mesothelioma victim iy^luded the 4'0-year-old son 
of a man who had ended his 3 years of work in 
an asbestos plant when the son was 1 1 years old. 
Asbestos dust has been found in the households of 
some former asbestos factory workers 20 years 
after the plant had closed. Some children of lead 
workers have had to be hospitalized because of 
unusually high concentrations of lead in their 
blood. As we saw earlier, husbands exposed to 
several dangerous conditions and substances, 
including vinyl chloride, radar, and operating room 
gases, pose a danger of miscarriages to their wives 
or birth defects to their future children. 

In some industries, workers breathe, handle, or 
ingest chemicals, such as mercury, carbon disulfide, 
and trichloroethylene, which can impair their 
emotional stability so severely (see Mental Health * 
below) that their family life is seriously disrupted. 
These and other chemicals, for example, have been 
known to cause extreme irritability and ^ 
uncontrollable crying. People who work with 
selenium or tellurium can become family and social 



outcasts because they develop such an offensive 
and nonremovable odor of garlic on their breath and 
in- their body sweat that in some, cases their wives 
"will not eyen kiss them. While these substahces 
may sound exotic to many people, over one 
million workers are exposed to carbon disulfide 
and three and a lialf million to trichloroethylene. 

Working conditions that include persistent noise, 
unrelieved or extreme tension, mandatory and 
exhausting overtime, and shift wo(k can affect 
V quality of family life when they prevent a worker 
at the end'of the day from functioning properly as 
a spouse or parent. Furthermore, when an 
employed person must stay home to recuperate 
from , an occupational disease or accident, stress can 

build up as tke husband, wife, and children have to • 
spend too much of each day in constant contact 
with one another. In reverse fashion, however, 
emotional support from family members for 
spouses employed in high-risk jobs appeajs to 

reduce workers' susceptibility to job-related 
illnesses and tension. 

In light of these potentiaf effects occupational 
illnesses and injuries may, have on a family's 
. - physical and emotional iftealth, students should be 
. encouraged to remember when they get married to 
urge their employed spouses to take appropriate 
. health and safety precautions at work in order to 
. preserve harmony and health in the entire family. 

Mental Health 

When we consider that a majority of Americans 
(including homemakers) spend neariy one-half of 
their waking hours on the job, students should 
thoroughly investigate the profound influence 
work may have on thfe emotional life of employed 
people. 

^ At the mo^t basic level, "A man's work does not 
satisfy his material needs alone. In a very deep 
s^nse, it gives him a measure of his sanity" (Eiijot, 
J Equitable Payment: A Oenerai Theory of Work, 
Differential Payment and Individual Progress. 
Carbt>ndale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1961). As a result, work that is experienced as 
meaningless, demeaning, or frustrating may affect a 
person's self-concept to the point of causing 
depression, hostility, or tension. Job insecurity, 
physical danger, boredom, excessive responsibility, 
and a variety of other specific working conditions 
found in many occupations have been linked with 
mental illness and alcohol and drug abuse. Work 
stress has been associated in particular with 
overprombtion, underwork, ambiguous job 
definitions, lack of effective consultation and 
communication, and absence of financial security, *^ 
but workers' perceptions of the harmful nature of 
their working environment may in many ca.ses have ' 
more impact on their health than any actual, 
objective stress. Changes in general in a person's 
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working conclusions, such as troubles^with a ^' • ' , 
supervisor, alterations in working hours; ' ' ( 

promotions, and major business readjustments ^ 
(e.g., merger, reorganization), regardless^of their 
ostensibly beneficial or harmful nature, when 
combined with other life changes, have been i 
correlated with increased illness. . - 

Stressful working conditions and their effects on 
employee heaJth have received considerable 
attention in the past few years. While the 
pi'evalence of '^executive stress** is o f te n ci t ed, - * 
assembly-line workers in one study of 23 white and 
blue collar occupations had the highest stress of all. 
One factory worker reported tha^she is always 
^'pushing, pushing, pushing all the time^. . . . The 
higgest part of the women takes nerve pills- I'm on 
them myself. You just get so nervous, pushing all 
day.*' A study of admission records of community 
mental health centers in Tennessee revealed that 
among the 22 occupational groups with the highest 
incidence of emotional disorders, six job categories ' 
were related to hospital and health care operations. 
While several factors may account for this findings 
one possible explanation is that the responsibility 
for taking care of sick people subjects health 
professionals to considerable stress. 

While some students may already be familiar 
with the stressful effects of these and other 
tension-filled or tedious jobs, few know ab6ut or 
have really reflected upon the potential 
psychological impact of most other jobs, such as 
the high suicide rate among dentists, police 
officers, and women physicians and chemists, or 
the excessive rates of alcoholism among waiters, 
lorigshoremen, transportation laborers, and 
painters. One wonders how many youngsters are 
aware of the considerable tension their own * > 

teachers experience in the school environment. 

Few people also consider that women (or men) 
who have dual obligations as homemakers and 
wage earners suffer the emotional consequefnces of 
an up to 80-hour work week. A *Veekend stress 
syndrome** among some working houseiyives is 
characterized by tension and irritability every 
Friday and Saturday stemming from the women's 
knowledge and resentment that during the 
upcoming weekend fhey will have to catch up on all 
the housework they put off during the week because 
of outside jobs. House-bound homemakers are 
often subject to feelings of boredom, frustration, 
neglect, and isolation because the work may be 
repetitive,*fiever-ending, and unappreciated. On the 
other hand, many employed women are subjected 
to upsetting forms of sexual attention on the job, 
from suggestive comments to near rape. 

Finally, not only can job-related stress 
undermine peace of mind for the worker and his or 
her family, it can also impair employee safety by 
hindering the ability to concentrate on potentially 
/ ^ 
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dangerous tasks. 

siludents need to become l^miliar with these 
^potential effectisof occupational stress on 
employee mentaHiealth and saf<^ty and realize that 
work can present stimuli^ lemptations, and 
opportunities that can jcpeate of worsen emotional * 
problems in both susceptible and normal 
individuals. Such factdrs should be considered 
carefufiy when youn^teis choose a career or a 
job ^ they can^void entering GR(>cupations 
that may finduly heighten any harmful - 
predispositicfns they know tl^y have^that* 
present stresses that they^edufize ^^ilfbe intolerable - 
for them. * ^ a - ^ 

Students roust also learn that certain chemicals 
found in the workplace may affect the emotional 
stabilijty of exposed employees. Mercutv poisoning 
can cause ungovernable bluing, <icy Inland 
flings of e)ctren|e annoyance. One worker 
affected ii^this manner recalled, '"I ^nted to be 
left out of social activities. I was very irritafele ' * 
toward people. I tried to break up friendships,'* 
The flctitipus ^lad Hatter in Alice in Wonderland is 
based on fact: European hatters regularly inhaiing 
mercuric nitrate used in the felting of fur foir hats 
suffered from chronic mercury poisoning. Which 
creates a number of mental disorders, including 
pathological shyness-hence the expression, **mad 
as a hatter.'' Lead poisoning ban produce increased 
hostility and aggressiveness; carbon disulfide^ 
inhalation has been the cause of suicide ; chronic 
manganese intoxication leads to hysterical laughter . 
and euphoria; and exposure to Organic Solvents ' 
may lead to neurasthenia. Curiously, Htlfmm is one 
chemical that in carefully prescribed'doses has 
beneficial effects on the emotions: it relieves some 
manic depressiyes of their dxtreme^'highs ahd lows. 

Awareness of how several chemicals used in al * 
number of jobs may precipitate ejnotional up^et 
can help students w*hen they are employed to 
consider whether any materials where they work 
may be a contributing factor in the development of 
any unusual emotiohs they experience for which 
no other explanation is evident-and suggest this 
cause to their family physicians. 

» 

Mood Modif idrs 

A number of occupational health and safety 
considerations relate to the use and abuse of 
nicotine, alcohol, and other drugs both on and off 
the job. 

An estimated 3 to 4 percent of the work force is 
composed of problem drinkers, not including some 
workers in heavy industry who drink large 
quantities of alcohol during lunch to enable them 
to withstand the pressure or overwhelming 
boredom of their tasks, or blue and white collar 
workers who may drink more off the job than they 
otherwise, would because of stressful working 



conditions. Furthermore* as noted earlier, several 
occupations either attract people prone to alcohol 
problems or precipitate abusive drinking in 
otherwise healthy iidividuals. However, many 
inveterate alcohol and drug a)>users do not present 
an increased risk of accident^ on the job, in part 
, becftusnhey compensate /ot their impairment by 
woflcing more slowly, avoiding dangerous tasks, or 
not coming to work when they know they are 
impaired. On the other hand, problem drinkers and 
dmg abusers in the early stages of their abuse do 
experience increased rates of accidents. In 

^ addition, in certain occupations alcohol and drug 
atttise present clear hazards for neophytes and 
experienced abusers. Long-distance truck drivers 

^ * who use amphetamines to stay awake mn a serious 
risk of crashing when the drugs wear off, while 
many professional athletes persistently endanger 
their safety by takin'g drugs to kill pain from', 
injuries or improve playing performance. Even 
many ov^r-the^ounter drugs and prescription 
medications^ from antihistamines to meprobamate, 
can depress mental abilities and lead to^accidents in 
jobs.wliere mental an^ physical alertness ^e 
required. 

Work that allows or impels people to misuse 
drugs may, of course, lead to serious health 
consequences^for the abuser regardless of wjiether 
there is an increased risk of accidents on the job. 
Occasionally, indeed, exposure to a chemical on* 
the job and one at home can combine" to have 
harmful effects. The estimated two million workers 
in over two dozen industries who are exposed to 
carbon tetrachloride are endangered by drinking * 
beverage alcohol at home because the chemical 
impairs the liver*s ability to oxidize the drug. 
Students can become familiar with the concepts 

^ of synergy and potentiation by studying the 
reactions of cigarette smoke to certain carcinogens 
found at the workplace/J^sbestos workers who 
smoke, for example, run a 92 times greater risk of 

^ developing lung cancer than do other asbestos 
workers. As a result, the major manufacturer of 
asbestos in North America has refiently refused to 
hire smokers. Cigarette smoking also appears to be 
a contributing factor in the development of lung 
cancer among uranium miners and possibly 
chromate workers. 

Physical Environment 

The striking effects of some workplace 
pollutants on local communities make it 
imperative that attention be drawn to this aspect . 
of the world of work. While several tragedies like 
the Minamata methyrmercury and polybrominated 
biphenyUPBB) poisonings have received extensive 
publicity, subtler effects on health stemming from 
industrial sources may prove more damaging in the 
long run and to more people. For example,^ 
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children living near copper smelters have unmuaUy 
• high levels of arsenic in their hair and urine, while 
a4iilts in the community have elevated levels of 
cancer of the bronchus and lung. Heptachlor, a 
halogenated hydrocarbon insecticide, which is a 
suspected carcinogen, has been detected as residues 
in the organs of stillborn infants^ human milk; and 
human fetuses. This form of environmental health 
hazard is not limited to the immediate vicinity of 
the chemical^s source. When the Environmental 
Protection Agency tagged chlordane isotopes and 
spread them for agricultural purposes in Dallas, the 
pesticide was detected as far away as Cincinnati in 
that city*s water supply. Residents in asbestos 



factory towns have developed mesothelioma. 
Abnormally high rates of birth defects and cases of 
angiosarcoma, a rare liver cancer, have been 
reported in communities with vinyl chloride plants. 

As concerned citizens, students^hould become 
aware of how the risks to their heuth arising from 
environmental sources include not only radiation 
hazards, automobile pollution, tobacco smoke, and 
diet, but also toxic and carcinogenic substences 
erpitted by a variety of industries. Such ilBustrial 
poisons not only endanger *Mnnocent bystanders," 
fhey place some workers in double jeopardy— both 
on the job and in their private lives. 



OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 



What follows is a brief discussion of the m^jor 
safety issues related to work. Additional 
information may be found in the bibliography 
provided at the end\)f this chapter. 

Definition, Pravalenca, and Nature 

Occupational safety, as opposed to health, 
normally involves harm that occUrs immediately 
(for example, a slip or a fall), is often violeqt in 
nature (for example, an explosion), and frequently 
is associated with^equipment (for example, a 
tractor tipping over). (Concerns with occupational 
safety focus primarily on the period of time an 
employee is actually working on the job, whereas 
in occupational health <the concern ipcludes the 
effects of the workplace after emptoyees have^i^ft 
the job site at the end of the Aift or even after 
retirement. However, there is^some overlap 
b&twe^n occupational safety and health. For 
example^ some chemicals can cause an explosion at 
the work site while other, similar substances can 
induce physical illnesses that may not appear until 
several days or even years after exposure on the job 
has occurred. Noise is sometimes considered a 
safety hazard and at other times a health hazard. 

A slavering number of work -related injuries and 
accidents take place in the United States. 
Appi^oximately 50,0(X) employed people are killed 
in accidents connected with work every year, and 
over two million work-related disabling injuries are 
reported annually. As many as 25 million 
additional serious injuries and deaths on the job 
may go uncounted edch year. Nearly three out of 
every ten injuries involving lost workdays keep 
workers off the job for 1 5 or more days. In any 
given year, the total work timeJo§^is equal to the 
shutdown of businesses with a total of one million 
workers for an entire year -as if all the employed 
people in a city the size of Philadelphia or Houston 
did not work all this year. 



What safety hazards appear to cause all these 
accidents? The major factors associated with 
iiXjuries on the job are the following: 

• electrical hazards 

• falls, sUps, and trips 

• fires and explosions 

• collapses and cave-ins 

• dangerous machinery 

• vibration 

• lifting and other forms of physical exertion " 
Certain occupational clusters-including 

construction, transportation, and farming-Have 
particularly high rates of job-related iiyuries. Some 
specific occupations-fncluding fire fighting, 
mining, longshoring, working with meat and meat 
products, and handling lumber and wood 
i products-are also known for their high rates of 
accidents. 

According to figures compiled by the National 
Safety Council for .1975, 27 percent of all iiyuries 
occurred to the trunk, 16 percent to fingers, 13 
percent to legs, 9 percent to arms, 6 percent each 
to eyes, head, hands, and feet, 3 percent to toes, 
and 8 percent to the entire body (for example, in 
electrocutions). Sprains, strains, hernias, and 
dislocations appear to be the most common types 
of injuries reported. Injuries to different parts of 
the body also seem to be more prevalent in some 
occupations than in others. For example, eye 
injuries are twice as common in mining, 
construction, manufacturing, and transportation 
fields as in trade, service, and government work. 
Head, face, and neck injuries occur most often in 
transportation-related jobs, while injuries to the 
trunk are most common in government work. 
Interestingly, in manufacturing occupations 
injuries to arms (including hands) are most 
frequent, while leg injuries are least prevalent. 
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Caus8s of Accidents and Injuries 

Assigning responsibility for accidents and 
injuries on the Job may sound like a simple . 
matter-for example, blaming them on worker 
carelessness or faulty equipment. However, ^ 
identifying what lies behind a worker*s apparent 
carelessness or the failure of a machine to operate 
properly can be a complex matter. For example, 
(he carelessness may have resulted from fatigue, or 
it may reflect something done in haste to secure a 
production bonus. Faulty equipment may have 
originated with the maim^cturer, or it may have 
stemmed from management's failure to subject it 
to regular maintenance. Furthermore, a workplace 
accident may have mullipie causes: the 
combination of both worker carelessness and also 
a malfuncjtioning machine may in many instances 
be necessary fqr an injury to occur. 

While it is not always. possible to attribute a 
given accident to a single specific cause, a, number 
of factors often playing a role in many injuries 
have been consistently identified including the 
following: 

1 . Equipment failure* Machinery can break 
down due to age, lack of»maintenance, faulty 
construction, or improper use. The truck driver 
who finds his or her brakes give way on a steep hill 
could attribute the failure to any one of these'f 
problems. 

2. Equidtpent design. Machinery may be 
designed i^lal^ch a way that it causes or facilitates 
accidents because it fails to accommodate the 
limitatio^<s of the human mind or body. 
Automobile accidents have resulted when drivers 
inadvertently shut off their headhghts while 
^tte^ppting to operate the cigarette lighter. Pilots 
have conjused the knobs operating the fiaps of 

^ their airciraft with those controlling the wheels due, 
*4n part, to the knobs* close proximity. Guardrails 

may fail to prevent falls if they are constructed' 
' from inappropriate (for example, slippery or weak) 

materials or have not^been designed to take'into 

account the height and weight of the average 

worker. 

3. Work procedures. The sequencing of tasks or 
the speed at which" they must be performed may 
cause accidents. Police patrol officers who race to 
the scene of a reported crime while they attempt 
to talk over their two-way radios may find their 
ability to concentrate on either task is impaired. 
The single most common cause of fatalities to 
police officers on the job is, in fact, automobile* 
accidents. 

4. Inexperience. Newness on the job is 
fretjuently associated with accidents. More 
experienced workers usually have fower injury 
rates than do novices, particularly when it comes 
to operating equipment and machines. 

5. Aging. In contrast to younger workers, older 



workers sometimes have impaired reflexes; they 
tend to be involved disproportionately in accidents 
resulting in falls or being struck by objects. Thus, 
the **safest" worker may be an exj^Jerienced 
younger person and the most **dangerous'* an 
inexperienced older person. 

6. Stress. Another condition that may lead to 
injuries is stress. The employee who is anxious 
about t>eing laid off from work, who is the subject 
^£racial or sex discrimination on the job, or who is 
experiencing a troublecf marriage may find his or 
her ability to work safely seriously impaired. 

7. Worker carelessness. S^pm^times, simple 
carelessness is responsible for an accident, as when 
a worker ignot^^prohibition against smoking or 
casually discard^jpighted cigarette or match near 
flammable mat^rial.^owever, worker )*^^ 
^^carelessness** dan aflso reflect the inability of the 
average human being to focus his or her attention 
as fixedly as required on doing a task safely. 
Problems of attention span, boredom, and fatigue 
can be involved. Some workers, for instance, can 
tolerate boring jobs like assembly-line work only if 
they daydream; accidents can be the result. On 
other occasions, haste can be the culprit, as when 
workers are given bonuses for extra production and 
have an incentive to work quickly, or they hurry to 
complete a t»ask before the end of the work shift. 

8. Accident proneness. There is disagreement on 
whether some individuals are by force of 
personality or physiological characteristics more 
hkely to get into accidents than others. Such 
alleged accident "susceptibility** has been variously 
attributed to excitability of temperament, 
sluggishness, psychomotor retardation, and a 
number of other causes. Some observers feel the 
concept is a myth. What can be said with certainty 
is that every person has spells when he or she is 
more likely to have an accident than at other 
times. These occasions may be associated with any 
number of emotional states, from anger to 
euphoria, and result from a variety of physical 
conditions, from exhaustion to alcohol abuse. 

The above factors involved in workplace * 
accidents can be divided into two general 
categories: those that involve unsafe arrv 
performed by workers and those that are 
associated with unsafe work conditions. The 
factors in the former category (actions) appear to 
place the blame on the workers, while the factors 
in the latter category (work conditions) seem to 
implicate the company. As a result, workers and 
unions have tended to attribute accidents to unsafe 
conditions at the workplace that, they allege, 
management has failed to correct and for which, 
therefore, management is responsible. Conversely, 
company executives and supervisors are inclined to 
blame injuries in their establishments on workers' 
, failure to exercise proper caution or follow 
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established safety rules. This disi>Ute has yet to be' 
. resolved. A study conducted for the Ford 
Foundation suggests, however, that no more than 
one-tlUrd of accidental injuries or deaths can^ 
traced to unsafe acts and at least two-thirds can be 
attributed to unsafe conditions. - ^ 1^ 

In this connection, it is important to note that 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act places the 

responsibility on the employer to provide a 
workplace free fromAazards (see the following 
section of chapter 3). It is also well to realize that 
workers themselves can create * fail to remedf 
conditions on the job that incrlase their chances of 
having an accident (see Following Good 
Housekeeping Pracfices below). 

. Acckisht and Injury Prevention 

^ust as there is no consensus on the most 
frequent causes of accidents on the job. so there is 
no agreement on how they ^can best be prevented. 
Here again, the lines of disagreement tend to be 
drawn bet>yeen workers and unions on the one 
hJhd, and management on the other. Nonetheless, 
eight categories of preventive measures that will 
reduce the likelihood of accidents and injuries on 
the job can be Specified. 

1 . Modify or repl^ equipment. Obviously, the 
ideal, solution to workplace ac«iidents is to provide 
conditions in which accident? are impossible. 
Equally deariy, this goal is frequently impractical 
because of engineering Umi/ations- equipment^ * 
cannot always be designed'to be corimletely 
immune to operator misuse or eYror-Xid.beqause 
ofcost considerations. ' 7 

Still, there are often bpportunities for employers 
to modify or replace equipment and machinery so 
as to minimize the opportunity for accidents. 
Manufacturers can also build equipment and 
machinery safer tha'h that currently in operation. 
For example, vehicles used in construction now,^ 
emit a beeping sound whenever the driver shifts 
into reverse; this warns other workers whom the ' 
driver may have difHculty seeing that the vehicle 
is approaching. Machinery can be designed so that 
when the operator removes his or her hand or foot 
from the source of opvation, the machine 
automatically stops -the so-called "dead man's 
•switch."This prevents workers from attepi^lltiglo 
unjam or unclog the machine while dailferous parts 
are still in motion. ^ 

Workers, too, must sometimes share the * 
responsibility for hazardous equipment when they 
fail to follow proper maintenance procedures or , 
ignore a defect in order not^to slow down or stop 
production and jeopardize incentive bonuses. Some 
employees, however, fear that complaining to 
management about defective equH^ment or ^ 
machinery may at best be ineffective and at wors\ 
lead to reprisals. ^ 
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2. ModifV or replace the material. Safety hazards 
can be associated with materials, as well as 
machinery. Handling toxic substances or explosive 
chemicals can be eliminated if companies replace 
the material with safe or less dangerous ones. In 

«, some cases, this is difficult to do because a material 
is virtually unique, like asbestos. In other cases, 
handling hazardous materials is inextricably part of 
the job-as 'with medieal experiments or fire 
fighting-and therefore cannot be avoided. In such 
cases, other methods for limiting the dangers can ' 
be applied,jincluding^enclosure of the materials and 
ventilation. ^ 

3. Provide^and maintain safe Jerking conditions. 
Emplosyers can provide a numl^r of environmental 
features at the worfcplace that win minimize the 
opportunity for accidents in the use of machij^ery 
or hazardous materials. Such features include: 

• proper positioning of stationary equipment 
and materials-for example, separating 
flammable substances from sources of flame 

• posting appropriate warning signs regarding 
dangers and limiting access to dangerous areas 
t6 authorized personnel 

• providing safe 'storage areas for'h^zardous 
equipment and materials to prevent 
unauthorized people from using them Or 
prevent anyone from using them when they 
need maintenance,or repair 

• proAdding handrails, guardrails, and other 
surface-area safety features to help prevent 
falls and slips 

4. Change the procedures. The sequence or 
number of tasks associated with a job can be 
altered in such a way that the danger is reduced. 
For example, in the case of the poUc6 officer 
driving at high speed and using the fadio at the 
same time, the radio can be linked to the engine in 
a manner that prevents radio transmission at high 
speeds. However, most changes in procedures entail 
drawbacks. In the speeding police car examiJl^, 
there may be situations an which it is more 
dangerous for an offi^j;4»ot to be able to place a 
call (for example, for help) while traveling at high 
speed than to place one. Typically, however, the 
major drawbacks of altering work procedures 
involve those of cost and time. For instance, 
introducing a m^ntenance check or cleaning 
proce<^ufe into a^assembly-line operation will 
involvdvextra payTor maintenance personnel and 
may require a reduced pace or periodic halts in the 
productiort^Rjocess. . 

Another safety alternative that is sometimes 
available is to reduce the number of times .a 
hazardous operation is performed, rather than 
change the procedure itself. Use of larger vehicles 
or shipping containers might, reduce the frequency 
with which a dangerous substance must be 
transported from one part of a pTanMo another. 



Procedur^, to the extent possible, should 
conform to the capabilities and timitations of the 
human mind and body aiul not force workers to 
adapt to the procedure's requirements. Work tasks 
should not require unrealistic degrees of 
concentration or difficult-to^xecute body 
movemei^s. Counting tasks should go from smaller 
to larger numbers, and fmgering movements should 
involve using digits in activities for which they are 
well suited. • 

5 . Follow good housekeeping practices. Poor 
housekeeping is a major contributing factor to 
accidents in a number of workplaces. Hazards are 
often unnecessarily created when containers are 
left open, leftover hazardous materials are not 
swept up, vacuumed^ or otherwise disposed of, and 
equipment and materials are not put away and 
stored after use. Not only can workers slip on, trip 
over, or bump into them, but also materials and 
refuse that are not properly removed or stored can 
lead to explosions, fires, or leakage bf toxic 
substances. For example, one of the principal ways 
that grain elevator operators can control the 
occurrence of fires and explosions is to control the 
amount of dfecumulated grain dust. This can be 
done not only with an efficient ventilation and 
dust removal systf^jm but also through dust disposal 
by regular sweeping 'and vacuuming. 

Good housekeeping is the joint responsibility of 
management, supervisors, and employees. The 
company musf take responsibility for requiring or 
at least recommending good housekeeping 
practices; supervisors need to enforce the 
company^s safety rules and urge workers to adhere 
to them; and employees themselves, wilh or 
without admonitions from management, are 
responsible within the limits of their knowledge for 
following good housekeeping practices. 

6. Exercise care. Employees can reduce the risk 
of accidents by being careful in their work. Care 
includes npt only how they operate equipment but 
also how they handle hazardous materials like 
compressed gases, flamtnable and combustible 
liquids, explosives and blasting agents, and / 
variety of toxic substances. 

. Unfortunately, as has been noted earlier, several 
factors may cons^re to reduce workers' ability and 
motivation to be careful on the job. Human nature 
has its limitations in terms of ability to concentrate 
on safety procedures. Sometimes, jobs require 
several simultaneous physical or mental operations. 
The ability to combine a concern for safety with * 
actual work tasks may be Hmited, given the finite 
number of things most people can -focus on or 
perform accurately at any given time. Company 
policies may also inhibit attention to jsafety 
considerations. Where production bonuses are in 
effect, thej|p are powerful incentives for workers 
and supenmors alike to give short shrift to any 



safety procedures that may slow down production, 
whether it is shutting down machinery for needed 
repairs or using fingers instead of safety tongs to 
handle dangerous substances or perform dangerous 
operations. Some employers or supervisors are also 
indifferent or even hostile to being told by their 
employees that the production schedule needs to 
be slowed down or halted in the interests of worker 
safet|?. 

Tifere are also a number of nonrational reasons 
employed people may have for avoiding safety 
precautions on the job. Workers can be so hostile 

40 authority that they refuse to follow safe work 
procedures just to spite management or because 
they mistrust their company's motives in imposing . 
or recommending safety measures. Other workers 
feel that paying attention to the dangers of their 
job is a sign of weakness, which they are reluctant 
to admit to themselves or to hav§ their peers 
witness. Frequently , exercising caution on the job 
requires extra mental or physical, effort or 
discomfort, which some workers are unwilling to 
exert or tolerate-just as most of us are unwilling 
to use safety belts when we drive. For example, 
workers who handle radioactive substances must be 
prepared to change plastic exanjination gloves 
every time they stop working with radioactive 

-^material-even to get a cup of coffee. 

In some.jobs, employees are uncomfortable 
having constantly to confront the degree of danger 
their work entails, and.lhere^re they neglect 
safety precautions as a wa$4)f denying the hazards 
and retaining some peace of mind« 

Finally, some workers fail to take adequate 
safety measures because they fail to understand the 
importance of doing so-tl^y haven't been 

^ properly informed of the risks of their jobs-or 
because they haven't been taught or trained in 
what steps to take to minimize these risks. This 
consideration leads to the next preventive measure 
for reducing and eliminating job accidents: 
employee training and education. 

7. Provide worker training and education. 
Unfortunately, several studies have indicated that 
employed people are poorly trained or not trained 
at all in how to exercise maximum care on the job. 
Often, employees are not told completely or even 
at all about the hazards their work entails. Gearly, 
one of the most essential avenues to preventing 
injuries on the job is to enable workers to 
understand thoroughly the dangers of their 
work and to inform and train them in the methods 
by which to e^inate or reduce those hazards. 
Some companies, however, feel that explaining 
all the risks involved will only serve to. frighten 
employees and make them unnecessarily anxious! 
Management ma^^o feeUhat the costs involved 
in extensive trainingVre prohibitive. Occasionally, 
for legal reasons, companies do not wish to admit 
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to th« danger of their workplace. Some^uperWsors 
also feel that safety education is a waste of effort 
because too many workfers ignore the safety 
procedures that management does recommend! For 
example, there are workers who fail to use the 
'provided safety equipment to protect themselves 
against workplace hazardii. 
, 8. Provide and use safety equipment. The last 
resort to preventing accidents has just been, alluded 
to-the usd of safety equipm^iftt. This approach is 
usually implemented only when other alternatives 
have failed to minimize a danger on the job 
because this preventive measure does not seek to 
eliminate the hazard from the source; rather, it 
accepts the danger as unavoidable and merely tries 
to deflect it. , 

This approach, in addition, has the added 
disadvantage of depending on a number of 
unpredictable conditions for its success, including: 
(a) the reliability and appropriateness of the ' 
equipment being used ; (b) the willingness of 
management to purchase or make available 
effective equipment in adequate numbers; (c) the 
ability of companies to maintain the devices in 
effective operating condition and to train workers \ 
thoroughly in their proper use; and (d) the 
motivation of workers to use the equipment and, if 
they do so, to use it properly. 

Some of the problems associated with the use of 
safety equipment are discussed below. For 
example, a surprising number of hard hats^ fail to 
provide protection against even relatively light 
falling objects; soipe protective devices in current 
use are out of date; many respirators simply cannot 
be worn during temperature extremes; and certain 
equipment isn't designed or able to offer 
protection against new hazards. The demand-type 
breathing a^i^paratus that fire fighters often use, for 
instance, allows the user to breathe smoke and 
fume? from any of the 30,000 plastics and 
cpuntless other chemicals that modem technology.. _ 
has introduced into home furnishings, carpeting, 



.and wall coverings. In other situations where safety 
• .equipment would be helpful, companies may not 
provide the most effective protective devices and 
clothing available for theirworkers or may do so 
but charge workers for cleaning them, thereby 
reducing employees* incentive to use them. 
Frequently, employees are trained poorly or not; at 
all in how to wear and maintain protective 
equipment . Finally , some workers, for a varietyjof " f 
.reasons identified earlier, fail to use protective 
devices they, are given or Use them incorrectly in a \ 
manner that thwarts their purpose. Some workers 
refuse to wear respirators, hard hats, or safety 
glasses. Others take their contaminated clothing 
home for dealing and expdse their families to 
dangerous chemicals from the workplace'. 
. ~ In short, on the one hand, relying on safety 
equipment to ensure worker safety involves too 
many contingencies to be considered a first-line 
defense against workplace injuries. On the other 
hand, despite all these drawbacks, protective 
devices offer the best or only protection available 
in many work situations. 

Often,, of coujrse, two or more of the above eight 
safety measures are implemented in conjunction. 
For example, workers often need to be trained in 
the use of protective equipment; instituting 
engineering controls may not eliipinate a hazard 
but only reduce it, in which case care must still be 
.exercised by workers to protect their safety; and 
, changing work procedures to ensure added safety 
may not be possible without modifying the 
equipment used in the activity in question. In 
general, multiple protective measures will 
guarantee worker safety better than will reliance 
oft a single approach. However, the most effective 
protection will always lie in (a) management's 
willingness and ability to provide a safe working 
environment and in (b) employees' motivation and 
capacity to exercise constant and adequate care in 
how they perform their work. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (OSHA) 

AND 

THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT 

■ ■■■■■■ U 



OSHA'S PURPOSE 

Under the provisions of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) was created 
within the U.S. Department of Labor to: 

• encourage employers and employees to 
reduce hazards in the workplace and to 
implement new or improve existing safety and 
health programs; 

• establish reporting and recordkeeping 
procedures to monitor job-related injuries and 

• illnesses; > 

• develop mandatory job safety and health 
standards and enforce them effectively; and 

• encourage the states to assume the fullest 
responsibility for establishing and 

. administering their own occupational safety 
and health programs, which must be "at least 
as effective as" the federal program. 



THE ACT'S COVERAGE 

In general, coverage of the Act extends to all 
* employers and their emplp^ees in the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
. 2one, and all other territories under federal 
government jurisdiction. ' 

Under the Act*s coverage come employers and 
employees in such varied fields as construction, 
longshoring, agriculture, law and medicine, charity 
and disaster relief, organized labor, and private 
education. Groups and businesses not covered 
under the Act include: self-employed persons; 
family-Qwned and operated farms; workplaces 
already protected by other federal agencies under 
other federal statutes (e.g., mines); and federal,^ 
state, and Ipcal government employees. 



STANDARDS 

The general duty clause of the Act states that 
each em^ployer **shall furnish to ea«ch of his 
employees employment and a place of 
employment which are free from recognized 
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The material In this section is adapted from All about OSHA, U.S 
Department of Labof, April, 1976. 



hazards that are causing or are likely to cause death 
or serious physical harm to his employees.'* 

In carrying out its duties under the Act, OSHA 
is responsible for establishing legally enforceable* 
standards, OSHA standards may require 
conditions, or the adoption or use of one or more 
practices, means, methods, or processes reasonably 
necessary or appropriate to protect workers on the 
job. Even in cases where OSHA has not 
promulgated specific standards, employers are 
responsible for following the interrt of the Act*& 
gfeneral duty clause. 

Frep single copies of each standard may be 
obtained from the OSHA office nearest you (see 
addresses at the end of this guide). 

The Federal Register, available in many libraries, 
is one of the best sources of information on 
standards, since all OSHA standards are published 
in the Federal Register when they are adopted. 



STANDARDS DEVELOPMENT 

OSHA can begin standards-getting procedures on 
its own initiative or on petitions from other . 
parties, including state and local governments, 
employer or labor representatives, or any other 
interested person. If OSHA determines that a 
specific standard is needed, any of several advisory 
committees may be called upoft to .develop specific 
recommendations. 

Recommendations for standards also may come 
from the National Institute for Occupational 
Skfety and Health (NIOSH), established by the Act 
as an agency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

NIOSH conducts research on various safety and 
health problems, including the psychological 
factors involved; and it provides technical 
assistance to OSHA. Especially important is 
NlOSH's investigation of toxic substances and its 
development of criteria for the use of such 
substances in the workplace. 

While conducting its research, NIOSH may make 
workplace inspections (see sample Health Hazard 
Evaluation Request form following this section), 
gather testimony from employers and employees, 
and require that employers measure and report 
employee exposure to potentially hazardous 
materials. NIOSH also may require employers to 
provide medical examinations and tests to 
determine the incidence of occupation illness 
among employees. 
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Sttfidards Adopjtf^ . . 

Once OSHA developed plans to propose* 
amend» or delete a standard, it publishes tfiese * 
intentions in the Federal Registet as a *'Notie^ of 
^oposed Rulemaking," or often as an earlier 
T^lvance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking," The 
notice provides 4 specific tune (at least 30 days 
fro^the date of publication, occasionally 60 days . 
ormore) for the public to respond to it, ^v. 



Emergency Temporary Standards 

Under certain conditions, OSHA is authorized to 
set emergency temporary standards that take effect 
immediately. OSHA must first determine that 
• workers are in grave danger due to exposure to 
toxic substances or new hazards. Then, OSHA 
publishes an emergency temporary standard in the 
Federal Register, where it also serves as a proposed 
permanent standard. It is then subject to the usual 
procedure for adopting or rejecting > permanent 
standard, except that a final ruling must be made 
within 6 months. 

Appealing Stand^ds 

If any affected party, emptoyer,^r employee 
believes that a final standard or rule is too 
burdensome or is inadequate, an appeal may be 
made to the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which the objector lives or has his or her 
principal place of business. Employers may also 
apply to OSHA to be excused from a standard or 
regulation (called a *Varianee*')" if they lack the 
means to readily comply with it, or if they can 
prove that their facilities or methods of operation 
provide^employee protection that is "at least as 
effective* as" that required by OSHA. 



WORKPLACE INSPECTION 
• • ' 

Authority to Inspect 

In order to enforce its standards and regulations, 
OSHA is authorized under the Act to conduct • 
workplace inspections. Every establishment 
covered by the Act is subject to inspection by 
OSHA compliance safety and health officers 
(inspectors). 

With rare exceptions^ inspections are conducted 
Without advance notice. Alerting an employer in 
advance of an OSHA inspectidi;i can bring a fine of 
up to $ 1 ,000 and/or a 6-month jail term. (In 1 978, 
however, the Supreme Court ruled that employers 
may require OSHA inspectors to secure a search 
warrant before entering the plant.) 

Inspection Priorities ' \ 

Obviously, not all 5 million workplaces co\j|fed 
by the Act can be inspected immediately. The 
worst situations need attention first. Therefore, ' 



pSHA has established a system of inspection ^ 
priorities. • .-^ j 

I . Imminent danger situations ^e gi)a6n top 
priority. An imminent danger is any condition 
where there is reasonable certainty that a danger 

. exists that can be expected to cause death or 
serious physical harm immediately or before the • 
danger can be eliminated through nohhal 
/enforcement procedures. Health hazards are 

; includedantong \mminent danger situations, for 
they also may constitute a serious threat to life. 

Employees should inform the supervisor or 
employer immediately if they detect or even 
suspect an imWnent danger situation in the^ ; 
workplace. If the employer takes no positive action 
to eliminate theyanger, an employee or the 
authorized emplWe representative may notify the 
g^arest OSHA office and request an inspection. 
The request shoulcKidentifV the workplace 
location, detail the nazard or condition, and . 

. include the employe*,'s naiAe, address, and 
telephone number. Althou^ the employer has the 
right to see a copy of ihe ci)mplaint if ^n 
inspection results, the name of the employee will . 
be withheld if the employee so raquests. A blank 
OSHA inspection request form follqws this section 

,of chapter 3. \ 

The OSHA area director reViews the infbrmafion 
presented and immediately determines whether 
there is a reasonable basis for the employee*s . 
allegation. If it is decided the case has merit, the 
area director will assign a compliance officer to 
conduct an immediate inspection of the workplace. 

Upon^nspection, if an imminent danger 
situation is found, the compHance'officer wilUsk 
the emj)Ioyer .to voluntarily eliminate or reduce 
("abate") the hazard and to remove endangered 

' employees from the area. Should the employer fail 
to do this, OSHA will apply to the nearest Federal 
District Court for appropriate legal action to 
correct the situation. However, walking off the job 
because of potentially unsafe workplace conditions 
is not an employee right. To do so may result in 
discipHnary action by the employer. 

2. Second priority is given to investigation of 
catastrophes, fatalities, and accidents resulting in 
hospitalization of five or more employees. Such 
situations must be reborted to OSHA within 48 
hours. Ihv^tigationsrare made to determine if 
OSHA standards were violated and to learn llow to 
avoid recurrence of similar accidents. 

3. Third priority is given to valid employee 
complaints of alleged violation of standards or of 
unsafe or unhealthful working conditions. 

4. Next in priority are periodic special emphasis 
programs of inspection aimed ^t specific / * 
high-hazard industries, occupations, or health 
substances. 

5. Random inspections are also conducted in 
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establishments of all sizes and types, in all parts 
• of the nation. Finally, establtshinents dted for 
alleged serious violations are supposed to ]:>e 
reihspected to determine whether hazards have 
beenco,«ct«i. ^ > 

lii^Mction Procass ^ 

Ofiening cooference. The compliance offiOer 
'b^giiis by explaining to tKe'employer the purpose ^ 
of the yisit» the scope of the inspection, a^id the 
standards that apply/ 
The employer is asked to select an employer 
^^presentative tc^yccompany the compliance 
4bring the inspection tour. U 

^ An authorized employee representative also is 
usually given the opportimity to accompaiw the 
compliahce officer d^iwrg thcfinspettion: Tne 
. eriiployee must be paid hi? or her^hormal wa 
during the inspection,^ 

Insp^ti^n tour; After the opening fpnfeYence, . 
the compliance officer and the accompanying f 
representatives then proceed through the • 
establishment, inspecting work areas for 
^ compliance with OSHA standards. 

' The route and duraition of the inspectioniare 
determined by the compliance offi^r.* The 
" compliant^ officer observes conditioins^d 

i^pjnsults with employees and may tajce photos (for 
^ record purposes), make instrument readings, and 
^-ex^mine records te^he extent considered 
t appropriate. ^ 

Some apparent Violations detected by the 
compliance officer can be corrected immediately* 

^tt inspection tour may cover pai;^ or all of an ^ 
establishment, ^ven if the inspection resulted from 
. a specific Complaint, fj^itality, or catastrophe. 
Closing Confc^ce( After the inspect tour, a 
closing conference is hfcI4Ujetween the compliance 
officer and the employer ^rlhe employer 
. tepresenta! ive . The comi^iance officer discusses 
with the employer what has been found on the 
inspection and advises the employer of all appa^nt 
"violations for which a cttation may be S^sued or 
recommepded. ^ | 

During the clj>sing conference, the employer 
may wish to produce Tec6rds to show compliance 
efforts and to provide information^that can help 
OSHA determine how much time may be needed 
to abate (correct) an alleged violation. 
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CITATIONS AND PENALTIES 

Citations 

After the compliance officer reports to his or 
her OSHA olffice, the area director determines 
what citations^ if any, will be issued, and what' 
. penalties, if any. will Ije proposed.^ 



To assur^hat protection is offered to . 
employees ijrthe"shortest possible time, the * 
.compliance officer ha^authority to issue citations 
at the worksite, fbllowing the closing conference. ' 
To do so, the compliance officer must first discuss 
each apparent violation with his or her area \ 
director by telephone aVid receive approval to issue 
citations. In addition? the conipliance officer may ' 
not propose penalties. ' . 

Pe?ialtle$ . * 

There are Several types of violations that may be 
cited, ranging from nonseripus to serioife to 
imminent danger. There are also a number of 
different penalties that may be proposed for these 
violations, including waraings^and fines of up to 
$ 1 0,000 for each willful or repeated violation by . 
an employer. ' " 

If an employer decides to contest a citation, the 
time set for correcting it, or the proposed penalty, 
he or she has .1 5 working days from the time the 
the citation and proposed penally are received in; 
which to^nptify-^Ke OSHA area director. The 
OSllA arpa director forwards the dase to the , 
independent Qccupatit)nar Safety and Hearth 
Review tommission; which assigns the case to ap 
administrative law judge. Once the administrative 
law judge has ruled, any party to the case may 
rfi^uest.a further revifeVv by the Review ^ 
Commission itself. • " I , 



OSHA-APPROVED STAJTPLANS 




The Act requires OSIJA^ enfcourage the states 
to develop and o jterate their own job safety and 
health programs, whicjjj^must be **at least as 
effective as*' the federal program. Once a state plan 
is approved, OSHA funds SlTpercent of its # 
operating costs. ^ . - 

To gain ©SHA approval, a state must 
. demonstrate that within three years it will Iheet all 
the steps necessary to become at least as effective 
-as the federal prograrfiTby providing adequate 
legislation, administration, standards-setting, 
enforcement and appeals procedures, aad a 
sufficient number of competent enfofcd^ment 
personnel During this interim period, 
required to monitor the state program and retains 
its own authority to ehforce federal standards in 
the state. * . , ' 

Once the state has operated its prograrn at a 
fuHy effective level for at least one year, fine^l 
approval may be granted. At that time, OSHA's 
enforcement activity will cease and.the state has 
jurisdiction.' 
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EMPLOYER R&PONSIBILITIES AND RIGHTS EMPLOYEE RESPONSIBILITIES AND RIGHTS 
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Employers have certain responsibilities and 
rights under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970, The checklists that follow review 
many of these. * 



Re^nsibOities 
, Employers miist : - 

• provide a hazard<free workplace and comply 
\Wth the occupational safety arid health 
standards, rules, and regulations issued under 
the Act; 

• make cppies of OSHA standards available to 
employees for review upon request; 

• make sure employees have and, use safe tools 
and equipment (incli|ding personal protective 
equipment) and that such equipment is 
properly maintained; . 

• provide medical examinations ^yhen required 
by OSHA standards; 

• keep OSHA-required records of work-related 
injuries and illness^, and post the annual 

^ summary during the entire month of 
' Febniary .each year (this appHes to employers 
with eight or more employees); 
p^t, at a prominent location within the 
. workplace, the OSHA'poster informing 
. ; employees of their rights and responsibilities ; 
and 

• post OSHA citatiprii of apparent violations of 
standards or of th^eneral dujy clause at or 
near the worksite involved. 

R^ts . 

. Employers have, the right to: 

• seek advice and off-site consultation as 
needed by writing, calling, o^ Visiting the 

barest OSHA office; 
-be advised by the compliance officer of the 
reason for an inspection and have an opening 
and closmg con|prence with the compliance 
officer; 

apply to OSHA for a temporary exception 
.("variance") from a standard if unable to 
]comply because of the unavailability of 
materials, equiprrigflj, or personnel to make 
neces^ry changes within the required length 
of time; 

avail themselves^ if they are small business 
employers, of long-term loans through the 
Small Business Administration (SEA) to help 

ing their establishments into compliance, 
eitner before or after an OSHA inspection; 
and 

be assured of the conridentiality of any trade 
.searetsybserved by an OSHA compliance 
officer during an inspection. 
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Although OSHA do<if hot cite employees for 
violations of their responsibilities, each employee 
"shall comply with all occupational safety and 
healUi standards and all rules, regulations; and 
ord^irs issued under the Act" that apply to his or 
her own actions and conduct on the job. 

Responsibilitks 

Employees should ; - 

• follow all employer safety and health rules 
and regulations, and wear or use prescribed 

. protective equipment while engaged in'work; 

• report hazardous conditions to the supervisor; 
and 

• repdrt any job-related injury or illness to the 
employer, and seek treatment promptly. a- < 

♦ 

Rights 

Employees' have the right to: 

• review copies of any of the OSHA standards, 
rules, regulations, and requirements that the 
employer should have aNjailable at.the 
workplace; ■> 

m reqlaest information from employers on safety 
and health hazards in the area, on precautions 
that may be taken, and on procedures to be 

. followed if an employee is involved in an 
accident or exposed to toxic substances; 

• request (in writing) the OSHA area director to 
conduct an inspection if they believe 

hazardous conditions or violation of standards 
xist in their wprkpla'ce; 
have their name withheld from their 
employer, upon request to OSHA, if they file 
a written and signed complaint; 
» file a complaint to OSHA within 30 days if 
Jhey believe they have been discriminated 
against, discharged, demoted, or otherwise ^ 
penalized because <^ asserting an employee 
right under the Act, and be notified by OSHA 
of its. determination within 90 days of filing; 

► have the authorized employee representative 
where they work accompany the OSHA 

• compliance officer during the inspection tour; 

> observe any monitoring or measuring of 
hazardous materials and have the right of 
access to records on those matejials; 

' request a closing discussion with the 
compliance officer following an inspection; and 
submit a written request to the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH) for information on whether any 
substance in their workplace has potential 
toxic effects in the^poncentrations being used, 
and have their name withheld from their 
employer if they so request (see sample 
request form tip.follows). , 
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> Occupational Safety and Health Administra.tion 
, "Complaint 

A 



U.S. pepartment of Labor 




Tbk form i$pro¥khd for M$kt$iH:m of sny coifiplaJnsnt is not InfmM 
to comtitut^ tho mtctusiv mmm by v^ich # coiftpMnt may bo rtgistBrod 
¥^th t^USi Hhp^KtmoM of L^r 



Form Approved 
O.M.B. No. 044R14<i9 



' Sac. aif) 0) -of th« Wiilidm»-St9ig«r Occupational Safotv arxi HwHh Act. 29 U.S.C. 651 . providesas follows: Any employees or representative of employees 
. who believe that a violation of a safety or h^lth standard exists that threatens physical harm, or that an imminent danger exists, may request an inspection 
by Qiving notice to the Sectary or hts authorized representative of such violation or danger. Any such notice shall be reduced to writing, shall se]^ forth 
with reatonabte particularity, the grounds for the notice, and shall be signed by the employees or representative of employees, and a copy shaH be provided 

" tho employer 'or hit agent no later than* at the tinr>e of inspection^ except that, upon request of the person giving such notice, his name and the names of 
irtdividual emplpyees reiorredi to therein shall rvot appear in such copV or on any record published, released.br made available pursuant to subsection (g) of 
' this section. - If upon receipt of such notification the Secretary determines there are reasonable grounds to believe that such violation or danger exists, he 
shall make a special insp^ion in accordance with the provisions of this section as soon as practicable, to determine if such violation or danger* exists. If the 
Sacratary datermmes there are no reasonable grounds to believe that a Violation or danger exists he shall notify the employees or representative of the 
amployoas in writing of such determination. 

NOTE: Sectiqr) 1 1 (c) of the Act provides explicit protection for employees exercising their rights, including making safety and health complaints. 











ForCmikiiUfoOniy 


V ■ 


* 






Area 


Data f^aoah/e^ 
V 


Time- 








Region 


Racalvod By 


Formal * □ 
Mon Formal □ 



, > The unde^jjpned fchmck on*) 

□ Em^ y^ , □ Representative of Employees □ Other f^^ac/fW 



believes 



tf^at a violation at the following place of employment of an pccupational safety or health standard exists which is a job safety or health hazard. 



Employer's Name 



Employer's Address (Stroot) 



(aty) 



fSiBtot 



(Zip Code) 



Telephdne 



1. Kind of business 



2. Specify the particular buildinq or worksite where the alleged violation rs located, including address. 



3. Specify the name ard phof>e number of employer's agent (s) in charge 



4 Describe briefly the hazard which oxists there including the approxirndie) number of employ oes exposfid to or throatenod by such hazard 



OSHA ; (Rrtv October ISTTT ' 
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5 (a) To your knowledge .s *.s condition be.rK, cons.dered by any other Government aflency. or has it been considered by any oth^ 
Government agency-^ 

Yes 

5. tb) ' if V0S. and you know. wh#Neovernment agencV^ '■ ^ ^ ^ 



6: Htts this condition been brought to the atteritiorvof the employer? 

Yes 

Dorv't know 



7 Please indicate your desire 



[J I do not want nriy name revealod to the ennpioyer □ My name may be revealed to the employer 



NOTE:, It .. unWul to m.k. .ny f.lM rt.fnwnt. r.prmnt.iion or crtifiction in .ny document fil.d purw.nt to th« Oecup.tion-1 S.f,tv and HMlth 
«^toI* 7J«H *** ''^ ■ °* "^'^""wnt of not hidri than lix nH>nth». or by both. 



Signature ^ _ ^ ^^^^ 

Typ«d ur Printed N«fTio 



Addre^^s (Str00tf ^ _ (City) 

tttott^ (ZfpCode) 



Tfjlephoru* _ 



I* V^^*^ af ^ an r^firhrjf j/nd trprp^itntativp of , 

•rnploy em affected bv thti i.omplamt pleose ^ 

$t»te th« rw»rH» {.if v*Hif f )'jjijin/rtii(ifi rifM'j yrjiit nnf» 



• U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 

REQUEST FOR HEALTH HAZARD EVALUATION 

. 

Thte form is provided to assist in registering a request tor a health hazard evaluation with thaU.S- 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as provided in Section 20(a)(6) of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 and 42 CFR Part 85. (See Statement of Authorffy on Reverse Side.) 
The provisions of this section provide for evaluation of health hazards resulting from exposure to 
chemical substanceis onl^: Physical agents (noise, heat, etc.) and safety are not covered by this 
section. 

Name of Establishment Where Substance(s) Exiats ^ . 



Company 
Address 



Street , ^ Telephone 



, City State Zip Code 



What Product or Service does the Establishment Produce? 



2. Specify the particular builcling or worksite where the substance(s) is located, including address. 



3. Specify the nanrm, title, ^nd phone number of the employer's agent(s) in charge* 



4. Describe brie^fly the substance(s) which exists by completing the following: 

Identification of Toxic Substance(s) , , 

Trade Name(s) (If Applicable) - , .. . Chemical Name^s) 



Manufacturerfsy 



Does the material Have warning label? Yes ^No. If yes; attach copy of label or a copy 
of the information contained on the. label. , * ' • . ^ 

Physical Form of Substance(s): ( 1 Dust [ jCas f 1 Liquid f j Mist [ ) Other 

How are you exposed? ( | Breathing f •) Swallowing (ISkin Contact 

Number of People Exposed Length of Exposure -{Hours 'Day) 

Occupations of Exposed Employees - - • . . 



5. Ustrig the spacp below describe further the nature of the conditions or circumstances^which 
prompted this request and other relevant, aspects which you may consider important, such 
as the nature of the. illness or symptoms of -exposure, the concern for the potentially toxic ef- 
-.^fects of. a new chemical substar\ce^ introduced into the workplace, etc. 



COC NioSM ? M (R^v'i ?rj . ^ ^ f^f^ , ^ r, 

(Form^fty NI08M4) . ' ' • ,4^, 



^. (•> To your- khowtsdgo has this substance been considered previously by any Government 
agency? (b) if so, give the name and address of each. 



(c) and, the approximate date It was so considered i 

(a) Is a 'similar request currently being flled'with or under investigation by any othe'r Govern- 
ment (State or Federal) agency? (b) If so, give the name and address of each 



— ■ . — 

8. Requester ^ {Employees of State, Local or Pederal Agenhes are not eligible.) 

The undersigned Requester believes that a substance (qt substances) normally found in the 
place of employment may ha ve potentially toxic effects in the concentrations used or fdund. 

Signature : Date ■ 



Typed or Printed Name ^ Phone: Home— _ 



Address 



Street _1 Business—. 

LCIty state Zip Code _ 



Check One: 

□ I am an Employer Representative • 

□ I am an Authorized Representative of. or an officer of the organization representing the 
employees for purposes of collective bargaining. State the name and address of your 

organization. 1 „_ 



□ I am an Authorized Representative of two or more employees in the workplace where 
the substance is normally found. Add signatures^ of authorizing employees below: 



Name 



... Phone 



Name 1 ^ Phone :„ 

D 'jjJ[JJ^°^9 ^^^^^ 0^ '©ss employees in the workplace where the substance Is normally 

Please Indicate your desire: □ I do not want my name revealed to the employer. 
' n My name may be revealed to the ehiployer. » 

Authority: 

Section 20(aH^sDf the Occupational Safety and Health Act. (29 U. S. C. 669(a)(6) ) provides as 
rf^^i K?^ ^^""'^V °^ and Welfare shall . . . determine followinra w?i«ln 

DaSflrL^"hlTr^^^^^^^ representative of employees, specifying with Reasonable 

£. IkS ,® on which the request is made,, whether, any substance normally found 

o«i .h2 ?*^®K°V?'^P'OT®"* potentially toxic effects in such concentrations as used or found; 
Sw- I? hi eTi'i"^^ delermination both to employers and affected employees as soon as pos^ 
tl^ V tiv ^Iwlf'®*^'^ of Health, Education, and Welfare determines that anj substance is poten- 
ilcflnio I? c°"«^®"*^«*'on8 in wWch it is used or found in a place of employment, and such 
fl ?hi S«rr«*i^^fwfl?^K^^^^ occupational safety or health standard promulgated under section 
fhJ c«?®7®*®^« ?^ u®®"^' Education, and Welfare shall immediately submit such determination to 
the Secretary of Labor, together w ith all pertinent criteria. ueiermmaxion lo 

^ For further Information: 

S«ndlh.compl.t.dformto: Telephony: AC 513-684-2176 

National Institute for Occupational Satety and Health 

Hazard Evaluation and Technical Attistanca Branch 

4676 Columbia Parkway 
. Cincinnati. 0|iio 45226 
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ESTABLISHING LIAISON WITH THE COMMUNITY 



Since many of the activities in this guide involve 
fieW trips^ to workplaces and interviews with 
members of the community, this resource is 
designed to help you and your students to identify 
and enlist support from appropriate individuals, . 
r groups, businesses, and agencies ia your local 
community. 

Identifying Places and People to Contact 

When selecting sites to visit, your first step 
should be to learn whether your town, city, ot 
schpoJ district is one of the many that provides a 
list 01 companies and agencies encouraging field 
trips. You may be ^ble to obtain this information ^ 
from your State Department of Education^ local 
school superintendent of schools, state or school 
audiovisual department; or school career education 
coordinator or instructor. 

There are several other resources you (fan 
contact for help in identifying companies anc^ 
agencies that encourage field trips or interviews. 
The^^fefiSLB^s^'^s to help you make contacts, in 
addition to those metitioned above, are the 
following: 

• school admfliirfrators who have convicts in 
the cpm'munitj^ * 

m th^ school guidance departjijent > 

• students who hold p^fft-time jobs or have 
older brothers and sisters who hold part-time 

jobs . 's^ *^ V 

• students* parents wt^o work - ^ 
You can also'TRlmib thrbugh itie advfiBtisapients ^ 

in last year's school yearbook for companies that, 
having already made contact with the school, rhay . 
be receptive^to your requests. Failing all else, you 
can seek information on sites to visit from the 
following sources: the public library, the Yellow V, 

.Pages of the t;?,lephone book, from local labor, 
unions, and from business associations ^nd 

. fraternal clubs, such as the Rotary Club, Lions, 
Masons, Klks, MooR\ Cliamber of Commerce, and 
Better Busiliess Bureau. 

Having idcntiHed the place you want to visit, ^ 
your next task is to decide whom to telephone^r 
visit at the site to arrange for the field trip or 
interviews. When possible, utilize the same contacts 
listed above to learn whom you should call or visit. 
if you must, take **potluck'' by asking the 
company switchboard for one of three 
departments: personnel office, information office, i 
or public relationfrdepartment. ^ 

Enlisting the Interest of Target Businesses and 
Agencies 

Once you or your studufnts have itlentified 



people and places to visit or interview, ( 1 ) send a 
letter indicating you plan to call for an 
appointment and explaining why you want to 
meet, (2) telephone two or three clays later to set 
up a- time for an appointment, and (3) visit the 
responsible'official. In many instances, however, it 
may be possible to arrange your field trips or . 
interviews oveXthe phone, with no need to pay a 
personal advance visit to the firm or agency at all. 

Before you make your initial call, have at your 
fingertips the lanswers to questions the business or 
agency contact may ask you. Firms or agencies 
may want tb know the following from you before 
they agree to host afield trip or answer interviews 
questioris: 

• How old are the students? 

How many will be coming arid how long will 
they want to stay? 

• How many adult chaperones, if any, will there 
^ be?. 

• Will there be any discipline-problems? 

• What days and. hours can they come? 

Do the students' parents know about and . 
approve of the trip? 

• What do the students hope to-leam and see? 

• With whom do the students want to talk? 

• Will the students bring cam#raS^ tape 
recorders?- . \ 

• How will the students be getting to 4he site? 
In addition, before you call Or visit, have rQady 

the questions to which yow need the answers, such 
as the following: 

• How many students can the firm or agency , 
accommodate at any one time? 

1> Can more than one (small) group visit the site 
on different days? At the same time? 

• What legal problems, if any, are fhere in 
bringing students into the site? (See the^ 
discussion of this issue below.) 

• Should the students wear any special type of 
dothing (for example, old clothing to^^isit a 

^ steel plant)? 

• Can the students ask questions of some of the 
employees? In particular, can they talk to 



Can the students take notes during their tour 
or intervjjtws or bring tape recorders or 
camera.s? 

How much time will be available .for the tour 
or intervfews? 

Is th^re a translator or someone who speaks 
Spanish? 

Will handicapped students have difficulty 
getting around? / 
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tosi«ttcs of Fteid Trips and Interviews 

While you can certainly participate in 
chauffeuring students who do not have driver^s 
licenses and available cars to businesses and * 
agencies for their interviewsMlnd tours, unless you 
have a school bus at your disposal, a good deal of 
free time, and consider^le patience, you are not 
going to be able to take your students on niore 
than one pr two trips a semester. Your major 
resources for transportation will therefore be 
public transportation for local trips and parents for 
those requiring use of a car. Taxis may be another 
option where students can afford to split the costs. 

Often, if you tell the class you ne^d 3lTvers or 
chaperon^ students themselves' will offer the 
**services'* of their parents to take them on a trip. 
You can also ask your students for parent 
^Volunteers'* and then telephone these proffered 
parents to **recruit'' their services. 

Legal Jssues Involved in If ield Trips 

Generally, industries and. agencies have their 
own insurance that protects them if a visitor is 
injured while on their property. However, this does 
not mean that companies and agencies particulariy 
want to risk such a suit, nor that your students and 
their parents are particularly anxious to initiate 
one, should an accidient occur. Therefore, you will 
want to inquire of your school superintendent or 
principal what legal^jKrage, if^ny, you and your 
students have in cas^Tu, they, or any ^ 
chaperoning parents should be injured during a • 
field trip. For example, in many communities, 
students can sue you if you^re driying them to a 
site and geWnto an accideni. 

The most effective way to protect yourself isVto - 
secure for each and every field trip a signed letted"--" 
bPapproval from a parent or legal guardian gi.ving 
Jiis or her approval for the trip. The letter must 
indicate that the parent or guardian i^aware of the 
^nature, purpose, date, and destination W the trip. 
Give copies of the unsigned form letter to your 
students, and tell them they can't go on the trip 
unless you have a signed cc^y returned to you 
befbre the trip. You may also want to consider 
sending the letters to their homes. 

Three Key Resources 

When you set up field trips and interviews, you V^- 
4iave four key resources you can call upon for * 
assistance: students, parents, school administrators 
0^ and guidance counsel6rs, and career and 
occupational education instructors. 
V^tudents. When possible, let your students do as 
much, if not all, of the work in arrangin^f for field 
trips and interviews. Making contacts with 
businesses and agencies will in itself be a learning 
experience for them. They may find it helpful to 
read this section of the guide on Establishing 



Liaison with the Community. They may not be as 
effective as you in arranging field trips and 
interviews, because some agencies ^d businesses 
may feel less compunction ^bout turning down 
students* requests than in turning down a teacher's 
However, even if students fail in their attempts, 
you can pick up where they left off and set up th^e 
tour or interviews. . 

Parents. The utility of using parents to help 
transport and chaperone students has already b^n 
mentioned, as well as the importance of securing 
their permission for any field trips their children 
plan to take and the likelihood that they can help 
identify and even contact busines|ps and agendes 
where they or their relatives are employed. You 
can also enlisft parents' support and assistance by 
formally writing them early in your unit to outline 
what you plan to teach, how you expect to teach 
it, and why you will be offering that kind of 
course. Invite them in this letter to phone or visit 
you at school for further information. Most 
parents will appreciate being spontaneously 
informed and consulted on their children's 
education even if they never follow up on the 
invitation to communicate with you. You can also 
invite parents to observe your class and to share 
with students their own occupatioij|al safety and 
health experiences (although you sffiould be 
sensitive to the feelings of students who may be 
embarrassed in front of the other students by ' 
having one of their parents come to class). 

School administrators and guidance personnel. 
As already indicated, school administrators and 
guidance counselors can also be of assistance with 
the contacts they have with firms and agencies in 
the local community. In addition, your effort to 
enlist their support and assistance will be simplified 
if early in your unit yp;!ujnform them, like the 
parents, about your plans. This will also provide 
them with the necessary background information 
about your plans to. enable them to respond 
intelligently to.any parents or other members of 
the community who may inquire about what you 
are '*up to'! in promoting field trips and interviews 
in the local community. 

Career and occupational education instructors 
and coordinators. If your school has a career 
education or occupational education course, take 
full advantage of the community contacts or 
information about the community the faculty 
teaching these courses may have. Even better,' 
consult with them before developing your unit on 
occupational safety and solicit their suggestions for 
invproving your curriculum plans. 

The following checklist may be helpful to you as 
you arrange for field trips and interviews. You can 
also duplicate copies for your students each time 
time they arrange their own field trips or 
interviews. 



Checklist for Establishing Liaison virith the Community 



I. Identify pia<^ aikl peopte to contact ^ 

A. Identify site by using: 

1 . tHiblishctd list of interested agencies and firms 

2. Personal contacts of : ^ » ^ 

a. school administrators - . 

b. students * 

c. students^ parents* 

d. school guidance department f 

e. career or occugational education department 

3. Advertisements in school yearbook 

4. Yellow Pages 

5. Business associations 

B. Identify whom to telephone and write at each site 
IL Enlist interest of target businesses and agencies 

A. Send advance letter 

B. Plan in advance 

1 . Have answers to firms* or agencies' questions ready 

2. Have ypur questions ready 

C. Telephone 

D. Pay advance visit (if necessary) 

III. Plan logistics 

,A. Transportation ^ 

B. Giaperoning ^ 

IV. Consider legal Issues . 
A. Question site 

. B. Talk with school administration 
-C. Secure letter of permission from parents 

V. Utilize fully all r^urces 

A. Students ' ' 
, B.^ Parents * 

C. §chool administrators and guidance counselors 

D. Career or occupational education departmenll 
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RESOURCES 



Listed below are resources available to you and 
to your students (depending on their reading and 
doQiprehension level) for learning more about 
occupational safety and health. 

BOOKS 

Titles of books that are particularly useful for 
instructors who wish to gain a background in ' * 
occupational safety and health sufficitent to teaoh 
the topic are followed by an asterisk. 

• Work Is Dangerous to Your Health. * by Jeanne' 

. Stelfman, Ph.D.; and Susan Daum, M.D. Vintage 
Books, New York, 1973. SI .95. Paperbound. An 
easy-to-read account of health .hazards "Mhev 
workplace and what workers can do abouftliem. 

• Bitter Wages, * by Joseph A. Page and Mary-Win 
O'Brien. Grossman, New York, 1973. S2.50. , 
Paperboun^ir Ralph NMer's Study Group Report 
on disease and injtiry on the job. Discusses 
nature of job safety and health problem? and 
provides analysis into the political issues they 
have spawned. 

• Crisis in the Workplace: Occupational Disease , * 
and Iniury. * by Nicholas A. Ashford. MIT Pr6«s, 
Cambri4gei|^assachusetts, 1 976. $1 1 .SO. 
Clothbpund. Comprehensive Report to the Ford '^^^ 
Foundation, which describes the nature of job ^ 
safety and health problems ul America and th^-^ ^ 
legal, social, and political 'mues surrounding 
efforts t(^solve them. 

• Wom'ert 's .Work, Women 's Health: Myths and 

, Realities, * by Jeanne Mager Stellman. Pantheon?/^ 
New York", 1977. $3.95. Paperbouml Thorough \^ 
discussion of both the poletffial af(^ts of 
workpJace hazards on women workers and the 
social, political, and J^gal issues involved in 
making tht' workplace safe for women and men. 

• Wotkingfnr Your Life: A Woman 's Guide to 
Jop Health Hazards by Andrea Hrico and 
Melanie Brunt. Labor Occupational Heakh ^ 
Program and Public Citizen's Health Rdearcir^,. 
Group, Berkeley, California, 1976. $5.^0. « 
Paperbound. Description ofl how jobs can affect 

the health of women workejrs, hazards on jobs 
. where large nymbers of worhen work, and ways 
to recognize hazards and mdke changes at the 
workplace. 

• Cancer and the Worker. The New York 
Academy of Sciences, Nlw York, 1977. $2.00. 
Paperbound. Camprehensive but nontechnical 
discussion of not only tftt dangers posed by 
working with or near carcinogenic substances 
but also the political and .social issues involved 

• preventing occupational cancer. 




' Muscle and Blood, by Rachel Scott. Dutton; 
New York, 1974. $8.95. Clothbound. • 
Journalistic account, replete with worker 
interviews, of the hazard^and disasters in 
different blue collar indices. 
Expendable Americans, by Paul Brodeur. viking 
CoAipass Books, New York, 1974. $3.45^. 
Paperbound. Revealing presentation of attempts 
by medical, government, and inc^/Stfjc 
authorities to ignore the hazardsro woirkers of 
working with asbestos. • 
How to Use OSHA* by Urban Planning Aid. 

* Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1 975. $ .75»i' 
Paperbound. Discussion of how employed 
people can reduce their workplace hazards by 
taking ^vantage of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration's mandate to protect 
them: 

Work in America: Report of a Special Task ' 
Force to the Secretary of Health, Education. 
flfK/'ft^eZ/are. MIT Press, Cambridge, - 
Massachusetts, 1973. $1.95. Paperbound. 
Discussion of the natureUf work in America, 
problems of American workers, and solujjons to- 
these problems. One chapter is devq^etfro 
occupational^fety and health problems, but 
many other parts of the book relate to this field, 
as ^ell. " _ 

Industrial Health by lack Pet^Fson. Prentice- 
all, Engle wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1977. 
$2 1 .00. ClothboUnd. Thorough discussion of 
occupational health problems. Some chapters 
require baQ^^grotrnd in chemistry to understand. 
The Industrial Environm^t: Its Evaluation 
and Control. National Institute fonOccupaltional 
Safety and Health. Superintendenf of " 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1973. $13.75. Clothbound. 
Standard textbook covering^all qiajevaspects of ^ 
occupation^ safety and health in chap^prs 
written by experts-in their respective fields. 
Often very technical. ^ 
Encyclopedia o^ccupational Health and 
Safety, International Lab'or Organization. 2 
Volumes. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1972. 
S^.50. This is an excellent resource document 
Tor inclusion in any library 6f materials on 
occupational safety and health. Written b/ 
expertslrt the various fields of joBVsafety and 
heanh. . ^ ' 

n^MPyLETd* 



Tlie following pamphlets ace all available from 
your nearest OSHA office (see addresses in this 
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part)tor may be ordered from the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 202 10. . 

• /l//^/iow/ ^)5///l (OSHA2056X April 1976. 
Booklet which explains in broad tenns the 
provisions of the Occupational Safety atid 
Health Act of 1 970 and the poUcies of OSHA. 

• Worken kights Under OSHA (OSHA 2253). 
Oct. 1 975 . Booklet explaining the rights and 

. responsibilities of workers under the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, 

• Protection for Workers in Imminent Danger 
(OSHA 2205), April 197$. Booklet providing^ 

, . employees with an interpretation of imminent 
danger, with guidance in reportih^such . » 
situations, and with related personal rights. 

• Handling Hazardous Materials (OSHA 2237), 
Sept. 1975. Booklet on important safety 
precautions in handling and storing hazardous 
n^terials that are widely used throughout 
industry. 

• General Industry: OSHA Safety and Health 
J Standards Digest (OSHA 220 1 ), June 1 975 . 

Alphabetical digest of OSHA standards for 
general industry in nontechnical language, 
covering 90 percent of the basic applicable 
standard^?*' 

• The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 (OSHA 2001), Dec. 1970. Full text oV ' 
the Act. 

• Job Safety and Health Protection (OSHA 2203), 
1976. Official OSHA poster required ^y law tq^ 
be prominently posted in the workplace. 

A list of additional OSHA publications may be 
obtained by writing for 05//^ Publications & 
Training Materials, J^cumerxt 2019. You can also 
. request from your nearest NIOSH office (see 
^dresses in this part) the NIOSH Publications . 
iba.talogue, NIOSH No. 77^207. Your name can be 
placed on the NIOSH mailing list upon written 
request to NiOSH, Office of Public Information,-- 
P.O. Bui/ding, Room 536, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 



RERIOblCALS AND NEVySLETTERS 

• Job Safety and Health. Monthly magazine put 
^TNnut'by the OccUpational^afety and Health 



Administration. $13.60/year. Write to 
3iwp€rintendeht of Documifnts. (Government 
Pr^mting Offic/e, Washino^n, D.C\^ 20402, 
lUD SpotlighbMfVhm^^^^ Bimonthly 
newsletter put out By the AFM'IO. Free. Write 
to AFK'IO Industrial Union Department, 815 
16ih Street, N.W^fchington, D.C. 20006. 
Lifelines. Monthly newsletter of the OiK > 
Chemical, and Atomic Workersc<1t?forK / 
$2.00/year. Write to OCAW, 1636 Champa 
Street. Denver^ C61qrado 80202. 



• Occupational Health and Safety Newsletter, 
Bimonthly newsletter of the United Auto 
Workers. $3.00/year. Write to: UAW Social 
Security Department, 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 4821^. 

• Health IP AC Bulletin. Monthly periodical put out 
by the Health Policy Advisory Center, 
frequently featuring articles on occupational 
safety and health. $10.00/year. Write to Health/ 
PAC, 17 Murray Street, New York, New York 
10007. ^ . * 
More technical or less readily available 

periodicals and newsletters carried by some large 
libraries include Employment Safety and Health 
Guide, Occupational Safety and Health Reporter^ 
Toxic Materials News, Job^Health News ServicCy 
Journal of Safety Research, National Safety News, 
and Occupational Hazards, The Federal Register 
publishes all new standards on occupational health. 
Past standards can be requested from local OSHA 
offices, and citizens can ask to be put on the 
OSHA mailing list to receive all future standards. 
For OSHA addresses, refer to the following 
section. 



GOVERNMENT AG^NCrES: OSHA AND NIOSH 

The two most useful government agencies are 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) and the t^ational Institute 
"of Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH). 

Local Area^and Regional OSHA Offices 
.vw There are local area and regional OSHA offices, 
"as well as the nationaTdffice in Washington (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210). 
You and your students may contact these offices 
by phone (listed in the telephone directory under 
U.S. Government, Labor Department, * 
Occupational Safety and Health Adqjinistration)^ 
by mail, or in person. (Toll-ffee num|fers arc 
available in states indicated by asterisks.) 



*Alabama 

Birmingham 35216 

Mobile 36602 
Alaska 

Anchorage 99501 
Arizona 

Phoenix §5004 
Arkansas 

Little Rock 72201 * 
California 

f ong Beach 90802 

San Francisco 94102 
(^olorado ^ 

Lakewood 8021*5 
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Connecticut 

Hartford 06103 
District of Columbia 
^ Washington. D.C. . 202 10 
♦Florida 
^ Fort Lauderdale 33308 
Jacl^stfnville 32207 
Tampa 33602 
♦Georgia i 
■* ^ Macon 31204 .* 
Savannah 31405 
Tucker 30084 
Hawaii 

Honolulu 96813 
Idaho , 

Boise 83706 
niihois \ 

Aurork 60^42 
Chicago 60604 
I Niles 60648 

Peoria 61602 
♦Indiana 

Indiaijapolis 462^4 
Iowa , 

Des Moines 50309 
♦Kansas ' 

u Wichita 67202 

♦Kentucky 
^ Louisville 40202 , ' 
Louisiana ' C. 

Baton Rouge 70806 
New Orleans 70130 
• Maryland 

Baltimore 21201 
Massachusetts * 
Springfield 01103 
Waltham 02154 
♦Michigan tj 

Detroit 48226 
♦Minnesota 
. Minneapolis 55401 
Mississippi x ^ 

Jackson 39211 
♦Missouri 

Kansas City 64 1 08 
St. Louis 63 1 0 1 
Montana 

Billings 59101 
♦Nebraska 

North Platte 69101 
* Omaha 68102 
Nevada 

Carson City 89701 
New Hampshire ' 

Concord 03301 " " 
New Jersfej? * 
6elie Mead 08502* 
Camden 08101 
Dover 07801 
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^asbrouck Heights 07604 

Newark 07102" 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque 87103 
New York 

Albany 12207 

BroQidyn H201 

Buffalo 14202 

Flusliing 11354 

Garden City 1 1530 

New York 10007 • 

Rochester 14614 

Syracuse- 132 10 

White Plains 10601 
♦hlorth Carolina 

Raleigh 2760 fc 
North Dakota 

Bismarck S8501 
♦Ohio 

Cincinnati 45202 

Cleveland 44199 * 

Columbus 43215 

Toledo 43604 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 73118 

Tulsa 74103 
Oregon 

Portland 97205 . 
' Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg 17109 
-J4onroeville 15146. 

Philadelphia 19106, 

Wilkes-Barre 18701 
Puerto Rico 

Santurce 00907 
♦South Carolina 

Columbia 29204 
South D^ijlla 

Sioux Falls 57102 
♦Tennessee i 

N{/shville 37203 
"Texas 
, Austin 78701 

Harlingen 78550 

Houston 77004 

Irving 75061 

Lubbock 79401 
Utah 

Salt Uke City 84101 
Virginia 
^ Richmond 23240 
Washington 

Bellevue 98004 
West Virginia ] 

Charleston 2#301 
^Wisconsin 

Appleton.5491 I 
Milwaukee 53203 



Expfedmental toU-fiee numbers. In the states 
listed below; OSHA has established toll-free 
telephone service directly to its area ofHces. 

ICainsas: 

Wichita Office (entire state) 800-362-2896 
Missouri: 

Kansas City Office (west. halO 800-892-2674 
St, Louis Office (east, half) 800-392-7743 
Nebraska: 

North Platte Office (west, half) 800-662-2948 
Omaha Office (east. halO 800-642-8963 
In the follojjdng additional states, OSHA has a toll- 
free telephone system for you to call its regional 
offices instead of calhng area offices directly. 
Alabama . .800-241-8598 
Florida 800-241-8598 
Georgia (except Atlanta) 800-282-1048 
(Atlanta dialing area only) 892-1048 
Indiana 800-621-0523 
Kentucky 800-241-8598 
Michigaf 800^21-0523 
Minnesota 300-621-0523 
Mississippi 800-24 1 -85 98 

North Carolina 800-244-8598 
Ohio ' 800-621-0523 

SouttI CaroUna 800-241-8598 
Tennessee - 800-241-8598 
Wisconsin 800-621-0523 
Ten OSHA regional offices. If you areju^e to 
contact your local ^SHA Area Office, y^j^y 
contact the appropriate OSHA Regional Office for 
information or assistance. 

Region I (Connecticut. Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vennont) 
JFK Federal Building 
Room 1804 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 022034 
Tel: 61T-223-6712 
Region II (New York. New Jersey, Puerto ^leo. 
Virgin Islands, Canal Zone) 
1 Astor Plaza 
Room 3445 
1515 Broadway 
New York, NY 10036 
'Tel: 212-971-5941 
. Kegion lll (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland. Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia) * 

Gateway Building 
Suite 2100 
3535 Market St^ ' 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Tel: 215-596-1201 
RegioQ IV (Alabama, Florida, Georgia. 

Kentucky. Mississippi. North Carolina, South 
Carohna, Tennessee) 

1375 Peachtree'St.. N.E. 
Suite 587 



Atlanta, GA 30309 . . ' 

Tel: 404^-526-3573'/ 
Region V (Illinois, indiatiai, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) ; 
. 230 S. Dearborn St. 

32nd Floor, Room 3263 

Chicago, IL 60604 

Tel: 312-353-4TII6 
Region VI (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas) 

555 GriffmSq. - . . 

Room 602 
^ Dallas, TX 75202 ' 

Tel: 214-749-2477 ^ 
Region VII (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska) 

911 Walnut St. 

Room 3000 

Kansas City, MO 64106 

Tel:* 8 16/758-5861 
Region VIII (Colorado, Montana; North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) 

Regional Consultant, NIOSH 

DHEW Region VIII 

1 9th and Stout Sts. 
, 9017 Federal Building 

Denver, CO 80202 ' 

Tel: 303-837-3979 / 
Region IX (Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada) 

Regional Consultant, NIOSH 

DHEW Region IX 

50 Fulton St. , 

San Francisco, CA 94 1 02 

Tel: 415-S56-3781 
Region X (Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington) 

Regional Consultant, NIOSH 

DHEW Region X 

1321 Second Ave-. 

Seattle, WA 98101 

Tel: 206/442-0530 



NIOSH LOCATIONS 

Headquarters 

' National Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health 
5600 Fishers Lane, Parklawn Building 
Rockville, MD 20352 
Cincinnati Laboratory 

^ National Insfitute for Occupational $afety 
^ and Health 

U.S. Post Office & Court House • 

5th & Main Sts. 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 
Appalachian Laboratory 

Appalachian Center for Occupational 
Safety in6 Health 

National Institute for Occupational Safety 

aniS Health. 
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P.O. Box 4292 
^ Morgantown, WV 2^505 
Region I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
Regional Consultant, NIOSH 
DHEW Region Iv 
• JFK Federal Building 

Government Center »4 
Boston, MA 02203 ' - 
Tel: 6)7-223-6668 ♦ 
.Region II (New Jersey, New York,l*uerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands) * 

Regional Consultant, NIOSH 
DHEW Region II . 
F^eral Building < 
26 Federal Plaza - 
New York, NY 10007 
Tel: 213^264-2485 , , 

.Region III (Delaware, District of Columbia, 

Maryland. Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania) 
Regional Consultant, NIOSH 
" DHEW Region III , 
♦ 3535 Market St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Tel :^2 15-5 97-67 16 
Region IV (Alabama, F16i|ia, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carohna, South CajAina, 
Tennessee) 

Regional Consultant, NIOSI 
DHEW Region IV 
50 Seventh St., N.E. ' ^ 

Atlanta, GA 30323 • 
Tel: 404-526-5474 
Region V (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) 

Regional Consultant, NIOSH 
_DHEW Region V 

^300 S. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago, IL 60607 

Teb31 2-353-1 7 10 
Region VI (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, * 
Oklahoma, Texas) 

Regional Consultant, NlOStl 

DHEW Region VI 

1 1 14 Commerce St. 

Rooqi 8-C-53 

Dallas, TX 75202 

Tel: 214-749-2261 
Region VII (Iowa, Kansas^issouri, Nebraska) 

Regional Consultant, NIOSH 

DHEW Region VII 

601 E. 12th St. 

Kansas City, MO 64106 1 
. Tel: 816-374-5332 ° \ 
Region VIII (Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
S<^h Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) ' 

Federal Building 

Room 15010 

I96I Stout St. 
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Denver, CO 80202 
Te'l: 303-837-3883 
Region IX (California, Arizona, Nevada, Hawaii) 
Box 36017 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
Tel: 415-556-0586 
Region X (Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington) 
Federal Office Building 
Room. 6048 
■ 909FitstAve. 

Seattle, WA 98174 ^ 
Ten 206442-5930 . 



OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 



Ip addition to OSHA and NIOSH, five other 
federal agencies attempt to protect the public 
from hazardous substances through research and 
rggulatlion. 

• Vie Consumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC) has the power to do research needed to 
regulate harmful or dangerous consumer 
products and substances used in those.products. 
JKrite or call the Office of Communications, 
Consumer Education Division, 5401 Westbard 
Avenue, Bethesda, MD 200 \6. 3ipl -492^6576. 

• The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
was established to coordinate federal effot4&^ 
tb control air and water pollution, pesticidesV 

• and drinking water quality. Write to or call 

410 M St., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20604. " 
V 202-755-0890. ^ 

• The National Cancer Institute (NCI) sponsors 
most of the government's research on cancer 
pauses and prevention. 

• The National Institute of Environmental Health 
^c/ence^ (NIEHS) identifiea the chemical, 
physical, and biological factors in the 
environment that can harm people, 

• The Federal Drug Administration (FDA) has the 
authority to protect people from harmful " 
substances in food, drugs, and cosmetics. 



OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND ^ 
GROUPS AND PROJiCTS 



FETY 



Several local health and safety organizations 
circulate fact sheets and JnformaHon. Below are 
some of these groups. For a compktee listing, order 
A Guide to' Worker Oriented Sources in 
Occupational Safety and Health for 60<t 
from the Occupational Health Project in San 
Francisco listed below. j 
Occupational Health and Safety Project ' 
Jirban Planning Aid , . . 

639 Massachusetts Avenue 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 1 39 
617/361-9220 ... . . 

Health/PAC . ' 
17 Murray Street 
New York, New York 10017 
. 212/267-8890 

Health Research Group 
,2000.P Street, N.W. 
Suite 708 . * ^ - 

Washington. D.€. 20036 " *. ' 
203/872^820 ^ " 

. New Haven ©(^cupaii^inal^ie^JhjRrbjec^ 
' c/o Tony Domin^i . " 

473 plm Street * ; - 

New Haven, Connecflcut ;r 

203/624-4.25i . 



Pi|||burgli Area Committee for Occupational 
•fety and* Health (PACOSH) 
P.O. BOX7S66 r ) ' 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213 
.412/824-2698 

Chicago Arear Committee for Occupational 

Safety and Health (CACOSH) 
542 South Dearborn Street. a . 
Room 508 
H Chicago, JUinois 60605 
312/95li^4 • • , 

Workers Health and Safety Prpject • 
c/o Judy Day * ^ * , * 

7 1 84 Manchester 
St>l«puis, Missouri 63143 
314/781-7100 



Occupational Health Project :g 
Medical Committee for Human lights 
558 Capp Street 
San Francisco. California 94110 
415/282-6623. 415/285-4442,415/824.5888 



Bay Area Committee for Occupational Sa^fety 

an} Health (BACOSH) . 
c/o JIck Rasmus, Sfecretaj 
594i4 Chetwood Street/ 
JaRtahd, California ^610 
415/6554147 

San Diego Committee for Occupational Safety 
^ and. Health (SD/COSH) - 
' P.O. Box 99011 . • 

' San Diego. California 92 1 00 
714/459-2160 ' * 



SERVICE ORGANIZATIOftiS AND 
, ASSOCIATIONS 

The follQwing list suggests Several service 
organizations and associatibnsVthat publish 
materials on occupational safely ind health. 

• American Inciustriil Hygiene Association 
210 Haddon Avenue 

Westmont, New Jersey 08108 
Furnishes names of industrial hygienists in your 

* - 

area. ^ - 

• American Medical' Association 
Department of Occu^onal Health 
535 North Dearbom.Street - • 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Has many pamphlets on occupatioiial health 
subjects. ». . ' 

• American Society of Safety pngineers 
850 Busse Highway 

>r^ark Ridge, Illinois 60068 *- 
Promotes and develops educational programs 
for safety training and conducts research* in . 
safety areas. ' ^ 

• Human Factors Society 
P.O. Box 1369 

Santa Monica. California 90406 

Will help in the referral of human factors 

specialists upon request. 
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Aho Available From AAHPERD. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF AEROBIC 
EXERCISE PROGRAMS 

Papers in this publication relate to the !Knentific basis of 
aerobic exerciV and the health bt^nefits of endurance 
exerast* programs. Methods of implementation of 
aeKt^bic programs in public' schwls, colleges/univer- 
and in business and industry are detailed. ThcSi* 
**^rs provide a basis starting an aerobic e^^ercise 
%am in schools and industry. 197M 

STROKES AND STROKES: 

AN INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL FOR 

DEVELOf ING SWIM PROGRAMS 

• FOR STROKE VICTIMS ' . 

In this' new AAHPERD publication Jill Heckathojn 
shares her personal experience ^nd. competence to 
demonstrate hov^i swimming/ water t?xemst»s and other 
, aquatic activities can contribute ti> rehabilitation, recrea- 
tion and fitness'TpTO^ra>h»:i^t)r individuals who l%ave 
suffered stnNkes. Filling a Y>id in current professit>nal 
literature on the subject.- thVmanualls designed to 
of practical assistance to intfrvitluals'in many different 
disciplines— including physical educaHon and adapted 
phv^ical education, corrtvtive therapy. recreatii)n and 
^ thenipt^utic recreation, physical therapy, wcupational 

* .therapy, rehabilitation, administration, nursing, 
me^dicine and of. course aquatics. >?ctivitie^^md ap- 
proaches tFiat are truly ^ersonalizt^ and individualized 
ary t^mphtisized. Invaluable notonly as an instructional 
manual but alst> for use in inservice programs and 
college^university coursi»s. 1980. 

YES, YOU CAN TEACH DENTAL HEALTH 

A giJKje to help clasSr(H>m teachers and health educa- 
tors correlate ilental health education witlh instruc 
tion in other K-12 subjjtxts. including arithmetic, sci- 
ence. scKial studies, art, music, language arts, spet»ch, 
drama, l^ortw ect>nt>miCs, chemistry, and psychology, 
l-specially appn)priate when there are constraints on 
time and money .md a formal health instruction pro- 
gram is lacking. With behavioral t>bjectives, suggested 
content, learning activities; and suggested resources 

LEARNING ABOUT ALCOHOL 

A RESOURCE BOOK FOR TEACHERS 

I'ravtual inforniOT|^^n h>r classnnrnt ti'achers, health 
educators. srho(T^ nurses, vouth workers ,md others 
.who teach ahlui alcohol. C ontrihutu)ns from a spt-n.U 
K^mmi^tee of t»duuitors. physicians and so^iolmjisK, 
dv^igned to aide the mstructi^r in (let itttng whm ap- 
prcMihfs to »i)i (ihol education wJI he most effectlve^n 
relation' to the re^ihties that exist in today's rlassrooins 
With an extensi^e^bihlitigraph.v of teai hing media and 
s( nines 1^74 » . \ * 

HEALTH EDUC ATION ^ 

A oxniplete r».»vision n1 this standard texthVik tor 
^teac her prepdration (ourses. aKo involu.lble as an tip- 
^h>'rdate retrrenc e .^nd for use in in-servic e\»ducation of 
ttMchers .ind (Uher health pT.sonnel. It explores hew 
ways of thinking about health education, its neuds and 
|rtiwiiHes - with^iphasis oro the behavioral ami 
tl^g nsTHvt^ of hiAlilth in tii^yccftiOn ancl the cofnmu- : 
Si)(t»n ( h.ipters cover phiU)sophy. subject mat- 
tvr ^ml teaching methcids of 4ieallh edmation from 
lcimU*rgarten t.hn>ugK collegtv 6th ed' '* 




SPORTS SAFETY MONOGRAPH SERIES 

A number of significant changes have (Kcurredin 
sports at)d recreation since the publication in 1970 of the 
AAHPEKD text and resource b<H>k SPORTS SAFETY. 
These* changes include such things ^as the increased 
participation of girls and women in schwl sports, atten- 
tion to equipment and facility standards, the expansion 
of int^jjiLmural and recreational sports pjograms the 
increased popularity of most activities (including some 
newer ones such as iskate-boarding and snowmobil- 
ing), improved data collection systems, and the. in- 
creased litigation in* sports — especiaily those dealing- 
wttb product-related accidents. These developments 
prompted the Alliance to revise the text through pubti-' 
cation of a series of six monographs, all now in print 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
FOR SAFETY IN SPORTS 

1977 » 

ACCIDENT SURVEILLANCE SYSTEMS 
FOR SPORTS 
' , 1^77 . . m 

SAFETY IN JEAM SPORTS 
1977 f 

SAFETY IN INDIVIDUAL ^ 
AND DUAIh SPORTS 

1978 

SAFETV^ AlSlfATTti- Ar-T^txr^^r^^ ♦ 

1978 

SAFEtY IN OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL 
ACITVITIES 

\97SJ 

SR6RTS SAFETY MdHlOGRAPHS #1-6 

Afcingle volume containing all six of the publications in 
^f^*^^^ S^fgJ^ Monograph Series, wWcH are listed 
(^ovKJ^i^n^ntb a savings of 30% over the combined 
•Ml(^dividual nV^nograph prices. 1978. 

READINGS IN MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 

A series -of 43 articles offering educators at all levels 
cognitive materials and ideas for improving the mental 
health of young ptH)ple. The artick^s, contributed by 
national authorities for I97()-7S issues of School Health 
Review/Health Education, encourage education for 
pcvsitive adjustment to life through values clarificaticth 
and improvement of self-esteem and decision-rnakine' 
: skills. 1976. ' ' ^ 

THE DRUG ALTERNATIVE 

The ba^ic«roncept of this AAHPFiRD publication is that, 
the bi»st way to counter self-destructive behavior — 
sut h cis drug abust* is to develop and reinforce 
t»steem during an individual's formative years. It ta?es 
strong exception to the various approaches to drug 
prt>blems whit h have been parfof national pt^licy up to 
the presimt.time. Must reading for educators,' coun- 
sellors. ^and others who work with young people. 1<)74.. 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 

An annotated bibliography of knowledge, attitude, bi- 
havior and school health program evaluation instru- 
ments for elementary, junior high, senior high, college 
and non?tudent groups. Contains 14.1 different cita- 
tions, alnftost .ill of which were developed dutS^ng the 
past fiftivn years. With%scriptive information about 
the instruments, mduding validity and r^Htibility Ird 
ed...lW. 



For prices .md fVder informatitrQ, write: AAHPERD l^X) Association Prfve. Keston, VA 22()<^1 



